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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


——=—— 


HE news from the Far East is hardly more intelligible 
this week than it was last. Every now and then a tele- 
gram disperses for a moment the thick veil of mist, and we see 
men in the confusion of battle, or ships fighting on the sea. 
Then the cloud comes down again, and we begin to doubt 
whether it was not all a vision. Still, it seems an ascer- 
tained fact that on July 29th the Japanese Commander, 
General Oshima—an officer trained in Germany—gained a 
victory over the Chinese, after five hours’ fighting. According 
to General Oshima’s telegram to his Government, the enemy’s 
intrenchment at Chan Hon was captured, and more than 500 
out of about 2,800 Chinese soldiers were killed or wounded, 
while on the Japanese side the loss was five officers and 70 
soldiers. The enemy dispersed and fled. ‘ We captured,” 
says the telegram, “many flags, four cannon, and a quantity 
of other material, and, pursuing the enemy, we took possession 
of their headquarters.” It should be added that Chan Hon 
is near Asan, and that Asan is fifteen miles from Seoul, the 
capital of Corea. 


Putting aside unverified rumours, Friday’s news from the 
seat of war shows that for the moment both sides are merely 
preparing to spring. The Japanese are pouring reinforce- 
ments into Corea, the Government requisitioning, either 
as transports or cruisers, all steamers that fly its flag, 
their plan being to crush the Chinese forces at Asan before 
the Manchurian army, which is marching overland, can 
arrive. Meantime, the Chinese fleet does not move, and is 
watched by swift Japanese cruisers. The news that Li Hung 
Chang was deprived of his yellow jacket turns out to be 
false, but the Emperor is said to be personally alive to the 
situation. He is levying a war-tribute from the Viceroys, and 
a European loan is talked of. Captain von Hannecken, 
whose depositions were read before the Court of Inquiry 
on Tuesday, still declares that the Japanese official ver- 
sion of the sinking of the ‘Kowshing’ is not.true. On 
the other hand, Chief Officer Tamplin, who has been 
further questioned, does not bear out the charge against the 
Japanese of murdering the drowning Chinamen :—-“I was,” 
he says, “some time in the water before I was picked up by 
the Japanese. They were very kind, and gave me every care 
and attention. The Chinese soldiers on board the ‘ Kowshing’ 
fired on me after I sprang into the water, but so far as I saw, 
the Japanese fired at the Chinese soldiers who had left the 
‘Kowshing’ in the ship’s boats and were continuing the 
fight.” This, we confess, sounds the probable explanation. 
Men firing from boats at other boats might easily seem in the 
confusion to be firing at men in the water. 


It is evident that Mr. William Redmond’s remarkable 





speech in the debate of last Wednesday week (August Is‘) 
produced a great effect in preventing compromise on the 
part of the Government, and rendering even the Unionists 
too hopeless of success to offer formally the voluntary 
arrangement which they have again and again declared that 
they should be willing to accept. Mr. William Redmond, 
after declaring his horror of outrage (which appears to be a 
common form of recital in the speeches of those Irish orators 
who predict outrage), went on to plead for the amendment in 
favour of including those evicted tenants who had been super- 
seded by new tenants, in these words :—‘ By this Bill the 
Government give the sanction to landgrabbing which was 
regarded in Ireland as pure robbery...... If this amend- 
ment were not passed, he should advise the boycotting of 
these landgrabbers, and the people would take the matter 
into their own hands if the Legislature did not interfere. In 
spite of the policy of the Government, public opinion would 
compel the Jandgrabbers to give up these farms...... 
Unless they dealt with this question of landgrabbing, the 
people would deal with it themselves. This winter, he feared, 
there would be bad work in Ireland, and then there would be 
a Bill dealing with landgrabbing introduced into this House. 
By defeating the amendment, the Government would open 
the flood-gates of agitation in Ireland, for there was no 
Nationalist Member of the House in any section who could 
go down and argue in favour of the attitude of the Govern- 
ment towards landgrabbing.” 


After that threatening speech it was no wonder that the 
Anti-Parnellites did not dare to hold out any hope of a 
voluntary arrangement, nor that Mr. William O’Brien, last 
Tuesday, broke out into the most violent language against 
Trish landlords, deliberately intended, we should suppose, to 
prevent the offer of a compromise which some of their own 
party might have been otherwise inclined to accept. Mr. T. 
W. Russell, who, in his otherwise excellent speech, seems to 
us to have delivered a very unreasonable attack on Mr. 
Broderick’s moderate, and, indeed, almost conciliatory lan- 
guage, perhaps because he wished to be sharply distinguished 
from the Irish landlords, pleaded in vain for a voluntary 
measure, and when even Mr. Dillon took up the question of 
compromise in a serious spirit, and spoke as if he wished to 
undo all the mischief that Mr. William O’Brien had done, 
it was, we suppose, too late. At all events Mr. Morley thought 
so and said so, though he tried to throw all the blame on the 
Opposition. Mr. Balfour did not speak, so perhaps he too 
thought it too late, and when the third reading was passed by 
a majority of 32 (199 to 167), the Bill went up to the Lords 
much as a condemned Anarchist goes up to the guillotine. 


Mr. Chamberlain’s speech, in reply to Mr. E. J. Morton, 
was the most powerfal speech of Tuesday’s debate, and he 
showed conclusively how imaginary were the facts as to 
evictions on which the Gladstonians found the indictments 
which they go about the country spreading far and wide, 
and assuring the rural constituencies that it would be pos- 
sible to parallelin hundreds of cases. Mr. E. J. Morton, when 
pressed for an instance of the shameless evictions which he 
had declared to be so frightfully numerous, gave the case of 
Mrs. Ahearn, a widow; and Mr. Chamberlain explained 
that she had never been a tenant at all on the incriminated 
Glensharrold estate. She had never had even a year’s tenancy 
on it. All the improvements had been made by Mr. Delmege, 
who allowed her to have an eleven months’ tenancy and no 
more, that she might not have the claim to bea tenant. Bat 
Mr. Chamberlain also showed how anxious he had been to turn 
Mr. Morley’s Bill into a voluntary from a compulsory Bill, 
and how greatly he had been disappointed by the refusal 
of the Government under the influence of their Irish allies to 
accept the compromise. And yet for this speech,—especially, 
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we suppose, for exposing the ignorance of the Gladstonian 
orators on matters of fact,—Mr. Chamberlain was attacked 
by the Daity Chronicle after a fashion which we hope is rare 
among journalists, while the Westminster Gazette unearthed 
an oldish attack on Mr. Chamberlain by Mr. E. J. Morton, and 
conjectured that this masterly exposure of Mr. E. J. Morton’s 
ignorance was due to nothing nobler than vindictive personal 
feeling. There appears to be no imputation so discrediting 
that the Gladstonians will not launch it at Mr. Chamberlain 
without even a pretence of evidence. , 


Lord Salisbury, as Chancellor of Oxford University, is the 
chosen President of the British Association this year at its 
Oxford meeting, and we must say that he showed himself on 
Wednesday much better able to interpret scientific ideas to 
the ordinary public than most of the great scientific experts. 
His address was far the most brilliant that the Association 
has heard for many years back. He discoursed on the vast 
extent of our ignorance rather than of our knowledge, and 
described that knowledge as being little more than a number 
of spots of light, discontinuous and often scattered very 
widely over the immeasurable darkness that surrounds us. Of 
the origin of the sixty-five chemical elements we know nothing. 
The earth is chiefly constituted of about one-third of the 
number,—two of which, and those found here in very large 
quantities, if we count the atmosphere of the earth as 
belonging to it, namely, oxygen and nitrogen, appear not to be 
present in the sun;—“ another third are useful but some- 
what rare; the remaining third are curiosities.” If the 
earth is a fragment thrown off by the sun, how is it that 
it contains such large quantities of substances of which 
the sun shows no trace? It is of no use “to mutter 
the comfortable word evolution,” for the elementary sub- 
stances do not breed, and they cannot therefore be accounted 
for by heredity acting under the influence of natural selection. 


Again, said Lord Salisbury, how inscrutable is the ether. 
For a long time the ether had merely furnished “a nominative 
cease to the verb to undulate,” and, except as a medium for 
undulations, nothing was known of it. Once more, how 
wholly inscrutable is “life.” Lord Salisbury dwelt with a 
fine enthusiasm on the genius of Darwin, and the confutation 
he had given to the old idea of the immutability of species; 
but Darwin had done nothing to solve the enigma of the origin 
of life, and apparently the mathematicians had shown that 
there could have been no life on the earth long enough ago to 
have given time for the vast number of differentiations of 
life which have arisen here since the first jelly-fish had 
appeared upon our planet; the geologists and bivlogists had 
“positively revelled in the prodigality of the ciphers which 
they have put at the end of the earth’s hypothetical life,” but 
the mathematicians have shown that if all their ciphers are 
legitimate, life must have begun on the earth when it was far 
too hot even for a jelly-fish. On Weismann’s acquiescence 
in the agency of natural selection, not because he could under- 
stand or even imagine its procedure in accounting for the 
various kinds of life we see, but because, if that is out of the 
question, recourse must be had to purpose and design, Lord 
Salisbury dwelt with a happy irony all his own. Creative 
design, once the fundamental assumption of every philosopher, 
is now the reductio ad absurdum of the reigning school of 
scientific thought. 


On Monday the trial of thirty Anarchists of the reflective and 
philosophical kind, selected out of three hundred arrested as be- 
longing to an association of malefactors, was begun at the Paris 
Assize Courts, but with closed doors, or rather with closed 
lips. Reporters were allowed to be present and to take notes, 
but they were forbidden to publish what they heard on the 
first day—i.e., the interrogation of the prisoners Grave and 
Faure—the object, of course, being to prevent propaganda by 
means of “the speech from the dock.” That is probably wise, 
but it wouid be far better to suppress the sensationalism 
and notoriety with which the authorities insist on investing 
the Anarchist criminals. The indictment is, as usual, a rhe- 
torical rather than a plain and businesslike document. Grave 
is described as of humble origin, but “a man of letters, of real 
ability,” and is said to have conceived the plan for developing 
the Anarchist movement. He wrote a pamphlet in which, 
like the Irish extremists, he declared that “the open propa- 
ganda should serve as a cloak to secret acts.” Faure is 


described as belonging to a well-to-do family, and “a really 





: ° Meio 
good speaker.” He is chief of the Lyons group, and a frieng 


of Paul Reclus. Grave, Faure, and Reclus, are indeed 
described as forming a sort of Anarchist triangle, Round 
them were grouped alike the Propagandists and the men p: 
action. It is also alleged by the prosecution that the thirt 

had relations with men who were actual thieves and criminals 
in the ordinary sense. 





The Times of Monday contains a long and careful account 
of the present state of the Chinese Army. The Black F 
army of Li Hung Chang, the force which the great Chinaman 
has been working at for the last twenty-five years, and which 
contains veterans both from Gordon’s Army and the Army it 
conquered, numbers about fifty thousand men. The cavalry 
is armed with Winchesters, the infantry with Remingtons, 
and the artillery consists of Krupp field-pieces. Besides these. 
there are thirty thousand well-disciplined troops in the New | 
Dominion,—i.c., in Central Asia. Next comes the old Tartar 
army, divided into the Banner Army and the Army of Man. 
churia. Both have some military training. The Banner 
Army numbers some three hundred thousand men, of whom 
one hundred thousand are in Pekin, and the rest scattered: 
throughout China,—one hundred and eighty thousand being 
in Manchuria. Out of the Pekin contingent of the Banner 
Army a field force of twenty thousand men has been formed) 
on Li Hung Chang’s new model. The numbers of the Army 
of Manchuria, the second Tartar Army, seem doubtful, but it ig 
believed to be a competent force, and since a division of it is. 
stationed near the Corean frontier it may prove of importance, 
The net result is that China has about two hundred thousand 
men armed with rifles, “all of whom are placed in such a way 
as to render it easy to employ them in Corea.” Given more 
arms, says the writer in the Times, China could double this 
force. 


One of the most interesting as well as the most authentic: 
things that have appeared in regard to the Corean situation is. 
aletter from Mrs. Bishop (Miss Isabella Bird), published in the 
St. James’s Gazette of Wednesday. Mrs. Bishop, though she- 
writes before the outbreak of the war (i.e., on June 23rd), notes 
the virtually hostile acts of the Japanese. At Fusan, the 
Southern Treaty Port, she found that Japanese troops had 
already taken possession. Japanese soldiers filled the streets, 
and trains of forage-carts blocked the roads. ‘It looks ag 
if the Japanese had come to stay, as they are provisioned 
for three months. They have cavalry, and a large number 
of horses of the mountain battery train, all serviceable animals. 
under fourteen hands high, carrying improved pack-saddles 
of the best Indian pattern, and in excellent condition.” The 
Japanese had also occupied the approaches to the capital, 
and had demolished a part of the ancient wall of Seoul. In 
all, they had six thonsand troops disembarked. The object 
of the Japanese, says Mrs. Bishop, was clearly not to attack 
Corea but China. “1t has been said of late that if Japan 
would not have a revolution, she must have a foreign war, 
and all this looks as if she were picking a quarrel on the old 
battle-ground between her and the Chinese.” She ends her 
letter by an account of the racial hatred that has broken out. 
“T have never before seen the Chinaman otherwise than aggra- 
vatingly cool, collected, and master of the situation; but here 
he has lost his head, and, frenzied by race-hatred and 
pecuniary loss, is transformed into a shouting barbarian, not 
knowing what he would be at.” Even her Chinese servant, 
an excellent fellow, is beside himself and mutters in English, 
through clenched teeth, “I must kill, kill, kil!” Mrs. Bishop 
declares herself deeply impressed with Corea. It has a fine 
climate, an abundant rainfall, and a most fruitfal soil. “ Its 
fourteen million people deserve a better fate than they are 
likely to have.” 

Captain Lang, late of the Chinese naval service, has given 
some interesting information to a Reuter reporter. The 
Chinese Navy has, he says, excellent stuff in it, and, on the 
whole, is about equal to the Japanese. All depends on how 
the ships are handled. Admiral Ting he speaks of with 
enthusiasm as an officer he would follow anywhere. The gun- 
practice is excellent, and the ships are accustomed to perform 
the most complicated maneuvres. “ The gridiron evolution in 
which the ‘ Victoria’ was lost was performed by them over and 
over again with the greatest accuracy and precision.” Captain 
Lang’s general opinion on the situation is that in the end 
Japan must be utterly crushed. “If China liked, she could 
keep a war going for a century. She is a self- supporting 
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untry, and is quite content to wait for a desired result. The 
0 ’ 


F ‘ Japanese, and I can well believe the 
brcurg mn a8 = ater < both nations. Knowing what 
~s mag think it will be carried through to the bitter 
; Oe in eos Powers are allowed to continue the war.” The 
Ohi : se will not, he thinks, land in Japan; but it is quite 
Br that they will take the Loochoo Islands, and will 


drive the Japanese out of Corea. “Certainly China will not 
rest satisfied until then.” 


Mr. Reid, the new Premier of New South Wales, speaking 
in Sydney on Wednesday, laid down the policy of the new 
Government. This includes the entire recasting of the 
financial system of the Colony, and comprises a sweeping 
reduction in the Customs-duties. ‘The extension of Local 
Government throughout the Colony is to be pressed forward, 
and in order to supply the necessary funds, grants will be 
made by the Central Government. What Mr. Reid had to say 
on the question of Federation was hopeful. He promised 
to enter into immediate communication with the sister- 
Colonies, in order to ascertain their views as to the method of 
farther procedure. The new Government warmly welcomed 
the overtures made by some other Colonies in favour of inter- 
colonial Free-trade. The new fiscal system will, if the 
Government stands, come into operation next July. If New 
South Wales should lead the way, both to Free-trade and the 
foundation of the Australian Commonwealth, she will indeed 


deserve well of the Empire. 





A New York telegram of Thursday gives an extraordinarily 
vivid picture of the destruction of the ‘Ragnvald Jarl,’ the 
vessel which conveyed the Wellman Arctic Expedition. Cap- 
tain Bottolfsen, whose statement has been cabled to America 
from Spitzbergen, says that the expedition reached Walden 
Island, on May 17th. “On the 24th, Mr. Wellman and 
‘his party started northwards, and, four days later, the 
‘screwing’ of the ice commenced in real earnest, the ice- 
bergs towering on every side of the vessel yard-arm high. On 
that same day, while the crew were drinking their afternoon 
«coffee, the ice suddenly closed in, and the ‘Ragnvald Jarl’ 
was crushed like a matchbox. The water rushed in with 
terrific force, and all fled ashore. The entire catastrophe 
occupied but four or five minutes.” Ultimately, Captain 
Bottolfsen and two other men went south to report the fate of 
the ship. They took with them a small aluminium boat. 
‘This, owing to its strength and lightness, proved of the 
greatest use. The party of six left on Walden Island will, 
it is hoped, be rescued by one of the sealers, as the weather 
<onditions have improved. 


The naval mancuvres were concluded this week. The 
‘sham-fighting, though doubtless useful to the sailors, has not 
been intelligible to the public; but the mobilisation of the 
fleet has brought out most strongly the terribly undermanned 
condition of the Navy. On this point all the correspondents 
are agreed. Although nothing like the number of ships have 
‘been commissioned which would be required in the case of a 
real war, it was impossible to find proper crews for them. 
The Naval Reserve was, according to the Daily Chronicle, 
drawn upon as it was never drawn upon before, and yet 
ships were mobilised with about two-thirds of their proper 
complements, and in some cases scarcely a half of their proper 
complement of officers, “acting sub-lieutenants—that is to 
say, midshipmen—being put to keep watch, and generally do 
the duties that ought to fall upon lieutenants.” The Daily 
Chronicle makes what appears to us the sensible demand for a 
short-service system. It proposes that lads entered at from 
fourteen to fifteen should pass through the Navy, and after 
from ten to twelve years’ service should go into the mercantile 
marine, with a small sum per annum as a retainer. Sailors 
engaged on these terms would be ready to be called back 
ander the white ensign at short notice. 


We note with pleasure that the Association for Public- 
house Reform, agreed upon at the recent meeting at 
Grosvenor House, has already got under way. The annual 
subscription has been put at 2s. 6d., in order that the help and 
sympathy of the great number of persons who cannot afford 
a larger sum shall not be lost. It is needless to say that 
the Association hopes for larger subscriptions from those 


tional circumstances, take personal service in lieu of any sub- 
scription. This is a wise course. It is most important to 
secure the help of working men, and to many working men 
even a 2s. 6d. subscription would be a real obstacle. The 
main objects of the Association are declared to be “ the union 
and organisation of those who, recognising that the Public- 
house of Entertainment is necessary for the comfort, recrea- 
tion, and social intercourse of the people, are convinced that 
reform rather than abolition must be the aim of a sound 
Temperance Policy;” and “the extension to Licensed Vic- 
tualling of the familiar English method of placing affairs of 
exceptional public concern in public hands, giving to their 
management the character of a public trust, and eliminating 
from it as far as possible the motive of private gain.” Farther, 
the Association will work for the diffusion of information as to 
the Scandinavian Licensing System and the Canteen System, 
“with a view to securing legal facilities for a fair trial on suit. 
ably modified lines in our own country.” 


In the Times of Tuesday, Lord Brassey makes a moderate 
and not inequitable proposal in regard to the British East 
Africa Company. He pleads for “reasonable consideration 
towards a body of shareholders of whom it may with confidence 
be said that their leading motive was not the hope of gain, 
but the desire to help forward the work of civilisation in 
Africa.” Lord Brassey thinks that in order to compensate 
the shareholders, theyshould be given an annuity “chargeable 
in the first instance on local revenues, but guaranteed by the 
Imperial Government.” The amount might, he thinks, be 
sufficient “to pay 2 per cent. on the amount which has been 
expended.” We have never liked the system of colonial 
development by chartered companies, foreseeing that while 
success would prevent proper home supervision, failure 
would mean compensation by the tax-payer. Still, under 
the circumstances, and considering that the East Africa 
Company kept clear of financing, put its money bond fide 
into Mombassa, and also made permanent and unexhausted 
improvements, we cannot oppose the proposal for compensa- 
tion. 








The annual report of the Irish Land Commission shows that 
steady progress is taking place under the Parchase Acts of 
1885 and 1891. In the year ending March 31st last no less 
than 3,751 loans were issued, amounting to £1,443,751. During 
the period from August 22nd, 1885, to March 3lst, 1894, 
taking the two Acts together, the number of separate loans 
made has been 26,090. One thousand four hundred and eighty- 
six estates, covering 970,439 acres, and producing a rental of 
£617,180, have been sold for £10,572,068 to the former tenants, 
at a fraction over seventeen years’ purchase of the rental. The 
average number of years’ purchase was about nineteen in Ulster 
and about fifteen in Munster. The average holding is thirty- 
six to thirty-seven acres. This gradual creation of a body of 
owning cultivators is a subject for much congratulation. Our 
only regret is that the process is not more rapid. 


Mr. Gladstone is evidently determined,—wisely determined, 
we think,—not to be drawn into taking sides on political 
questions now that he has deserted the political arena. Two 
letters of his have been published this week, one explaining 
that his recent article on “Heresy and Schism” in the 
Nineteenth Century was written before the theological dispute in 
the London School Board took place, and with no relation to it, 
and the other in reply to a question on the subject of the Eight- 
hours Bill, which we defy even a Labour Member to make 
effective use of inthe Houseof Commons. In it he admits that he 
approved of submitting the principle of an eight-hours day to 
the vote of the miners of the various mining districts involved, 
but he ingeniously avoids explaining what he means by a 
“ district,” and expressly declines to regard any one mine as 
entitled to settle the matter for itself. Moreover, even if the 
miners of a “ district,”—whatever that is to mean,—vote for 
an eight-hours day, he does not think that they should be 
allowed to prevent any substantial minority from working 
longer. Under these circumstances we think we may say 
that Mr. Gladstone’s favourable opinion of an Hight-hours 
Bill will not prove a useful political weapon to any Labour 
Member. It is a mere abstract opinion, with its sting drawn. 
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who can afford them. The Association will also, under excep- 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


— 


THE LORDS AND THE LAST CHANCE OF 
COMPROMISE. 

hag aisha may have been said, and reasonably 
said, up to Wednesday last of the firm deter- 
mination of the Irish Members not to take any Bill which 
the Unionists could offer, it will be impossible to say this 
after Mr. Dillon’s speech on the third reading of Mr. 
Morley’s Bill, which will always be called, we suppose, the 
Evicted Tenants Bill, though Mr. Morley has now 
rechristened it “The Evicted Tenants (Ireland) Migration 
and Arbitration Bill.” Wednesday’s debate unquestionably 
revealed a split in the Irish party as to the policy of 
accepting whatever the Unionist party could on their 
own principles concede for the remedy of the grievances of 
the wretched beings whom either the accidents of the 
Courts of Law or the wiles of the ‘ Plan of Campaign” 
have placed in a situation harder than that which Parlia- 
ment intended for them, and harder than that which 
their landlords would be inclined to impose, if they could 
themselves afford to give relief. It is clear now that Mr. 
William O’Brien and Mr. Dillon, though they worked 
together, and worked together eagerly, in that great 
blunder, as well as great crime, called the “ Plan of 
Campaign ” agitation, now differ widely as to the 
true policy of their party towards the Unionists, Last 
Wednesday Mr. W. O’Brien made a violent speech full of 
burning wrath against the landlords and of self-satisfaction 
as regards his own achievements in Ireland, which certainly 
reads as if it were intended to extinguish the last hope of 
anything like compromise. But just at the close of the 
debate his colleague, Mr. Dillon, rose and spoke in 
a very different tone. Mr. Dillon then said that “he 
greatly feared a Voluntary Bill would not lead to a 
settlement of the existing difficulty, but his view on that 
subject would be largely modified if any declaraticn were 
to be made on the part of the Irish landlords to the effect 
that they would facilitate a settlement under a voluntary 
measure.” He added that ‘both sides in Ireland were, 
he believed, tired of this cruel struggle which had been the 
fruitful parents of suffering and misery. It would be 
worthy of that House if dismissing old, worn-out charges 
and recriminations,—it being admitted, if they wished, 
that he was himself a criminal of the darkest dye, 
—and approaching the question simply in the spirit 
of statesmen, they were to make one supreme effort 
to solve that problem.” We have never concealed 
that we do regard the “ Plan of Campaign” in very much 
the same light in which Mr. Dillon consents to let his 
opponents regard it, if only they will now make a serious 
effort for peace. But when such an advance as this has 
been made towards the Unionist position by one of the most 
responsible of the party of Irish agitators, we must say 
that we think the Duke of Devonshire and the other 
Unionist statesmen in the Lords ought to take advantage 
of it, and not echo the despairing or (in some mouths) 
the possibly exultant cry, “'Too late! too late!” In the 
House of Commons it was too Jate. Only Mr. Morley 
was allowed to speak after Mr. Dillon, and he was obviously 
not altogether sorry to think it was too late. Probably 
many of his colleagues in their eagerness for new charges 
against the Lords, do desire to see the Lords reject the 
Bill without an effort to recast it in a shape in which 
honest Unionists like Mr. 'T. W. Russell and Mr. Chamber- 
lain could accept it. That is, we fear, the position with 
only too many of the Gladstonian party, and also with 
the Conservatives, who have shown themselves deter- 
mined to avenge the reckless application of the Closure 
by Sir William Harcourt, and to extinguish any remaining 
hope of compromise. But that is not, to our minds, an 
attitude that a statesman like the Duke of Devonshire ought 
to countenance by his great authority. The application of 
the Closure to this Bill was, we sincerely think, in some re- 
spects a tactical expedient on the part of an unscrupulous 
leader in the Commons who earnestly wished to extinguish 
the last chance of compromise. Tne House of Lords is 
bound, if they can, to defeat that manceuvre, not to lend it 
their aid. The only question for them as statesmen is 
this:—Would a voluntary measure which gave a chance 
to willing landlords, of restoring those of the evicted 
tenants whom they themselves thought might justly 
be restored, be likely to advance the cause of peace 





and order in Ireland without holding o fit Maaaeemmae 
to lawless and greedy agitators Pegg ‘satiate 
policy of criminal agitation again? Now we know that 
such men as Mr. Balfour, Mr. T. W. Russell, Mr Ch. % 
berlain, and many others of the Unionist party think 
deliberately that it would. And if so, after such 98 —— 
as Mr. Dillon’s, which if it does not actually say me 
certainly does say that his opponents are at fitert _ 
think him a great sinner against Ireland in startin Y th 

“ Plan of Campaign,” we hold that the Lords are con to 
seize the opportunity, and to transform the Bill from . 
premium on bad faith, into one which allows and be 
encourages Irish landlords to restore both those tenants 
who have missed the advantages which the State meant to 
give them, but of which legal technicalities or misfortunes 
have deprived them, and also those who are believed } 

their best friends to be heartily sorry for the reckless 
step to which they were tempted by meaner and craftioy 
natures than their own. Of course we would allow 
no tampering at all with the just rights of the new 
tenants. But to those who are the victims of either mis- 
fortune or craft, and whom the landlords would be willing 
to restore if they had the means, we think that there is 
now an opportunity of showing a compassion which would 
not promote dishonesty and menace in future. 

Thus the question is whether, if any of the Unionist 
Peers think as Mr. Balfour and Mr. T. W. Russel} 
and Mr, Chamberlain think, they should not make a last 
effort to avert the policy of rejecting the Bill on its second 
reading next Monday as Lord Balfour of Burleigh has 
proposed to do. We believe that even if in the present 
greatly irritated; condition of the Conservative party, that 
attempt failed, asit probably would, the effort to make that 
attempt would still have good results and greatly improve 
the situation for the future. It appears to us that the House 
of Lords could hardly vindicate their position in the State 
better than by giving the House of Commons a last 
chance of reconsidering its position when such a speech as 
Mr. Dillon’s holds out that chance in the plainest and 
most striking way. Of course it may not succeed. It 
is quite possible that even Mr. Dillon himself would 
not in the end accept such a compromise as the Unionists 
could alone offer. And it is possible that intriguers ir 
the Commons for new accusations against the Lords, 
would do their best to wreck the amended Bill even if it 
were recast and sent down to them. But should not the 
attempt be made? With the exception of Lord Grey, all 
the best political authorities believe that such a measure 
could be framed and would be useful. And Lord Grey is 
now so committed to the attitude of a laudator temporis 
acti, that he can hardly bring himself to face the situation 
in Ireland as it really is. The two days intervening 
between this and Monday furnish, we must say, extremely 
meagre time for any change of strategy. Still, even if that 
time be quite too short, and the result shows that it is too 
short, it is of the greatest importance to prove to the 
world that there are still legislators left who will ignore 
altogether the mischief-making of Sir William Harcourt in 
applying the gag to the House of Commons, and who will 
make a supreme effort to show those Irishmen who, like 
Mr. Dillon, are weary of strife, and at least half-repentant 
for what they have done, that there are still statesmen 
outside the Commons who will meet them half-way and 
try to effect any honourable settlement that may still be 
open to us. The Unionists in the Lords have a great 
opportunity before them of showing a courage in which 
the House of Commons has been found deficient. 





FACTORS IN THE COREAN PROBLEM. 


. the war between China and Japan be effectualiy 


localised in Corea, or will it spread into a larger 
theatre, either on land or at sea? That is the question 
which is just now agitating the minds of those who are 
concerned with the politics of the Far East. The facts 
which have to be relied on for an answer to this questiun 
are unusually obscure and difficult to obtain, but little by 
little they are emerging. In two long letters to the Times, 
Mr. George Curzon supplies a good deal of informaticn 
on the subject collected by him in his travels in China and 
Corea, and the St. James’s Gazette has published some very 
useful articles throwing light on the circumstances under 
which the war has been begun. To be able to form an 
opinion as to the lines on which events are likely to 
develop, it is necessary to understand the various factors 
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a sical and material limitations, 
of the problem, the rents, and the external interests 
the set yg se we shall attempt to set forth. The first, 
involved. h ass important factor of all, is the motive of 
perhaps the ‘i itating the war. As far as Japan is con- 
nae eri uerre des élections, nothing more or less. 
oer. i‘ for Japan to talk about the necessity 
It is all very bine and order in Corea, and for protecting 
fox pssncgpan cts. This is only the excuse,—the peg for 
her own — i Jomatists, like leader-writers, need for 
peg ba but which in neither case ever fails to 
Ce in g. Japan is going to war because her 

: Je demand it, and because it is, or at any rate 
sie a to be, the easiest way out of a difficult situation 
py saned The Japanese Ministry is just facing a General 
ps the second within the last twelve months—and 
i es anxious to rally the nation to its side. Had it 
aa xa so, it would in all probability have been over- 
thrown by a combination of groups. “ Such an issue, 
cays Mr. Curzon, “ would have dealt a serious blow at the 
new Constitution and would be a genuine calamity to the 

country. Possessed of these ideas, it is intelligible that 
the Japanese Ministry should look elsewhere for a support 
denied to them in the popular Chamber, and should find 
on the field of foreign and military adventure, and in an 
appeal to the national patriotism of a people as courageous 
as they are vain, a convenient and familiar astringent to 
tempers exacerbated by internal dissension.” A war with 
China, and still more a war with China over Corea, in 
regard to which Japan has historical and sentimental 
claims, was sure to be popular. “ For years,” Mr. Curzon 
goes on, “ the Military party in Japan has been clamour- 
ing for the punishment of Corea and for revenge upon 

China, and has only been kept in check by the admitted 

inadequacy of the Japanese armaments and by the discre- 
tion of Japanese statesmen. Now, however, that the 

military and naval forces of Japan have been brought to a 

state of proficiency that has excited the admiration of all 
critics and is, in the judgment of the Japanese themselves, 
relatively equal to the best European armies and fleets, 
we may readily conceive that the triple incentive of 
Parliamentary necessity, historical passion, and military 
confidence may have tempted the Japanese Government 
into measures which their more sober judgment would pro- 
bably not reeoommend.” In plain words, the Japanese have 
entered on the war in the spirit of Louis Napoleon 
and the French people, when in 1870 they raised the cry of 

‘4 Berlin.” This factor, it is to be noted, makes in many 

ways against a quick or easy end of the war. If the 

Japanese had begun the war because they were genuinely 
anxious for the maintenance of peace in Corea and the 
protection of their own subjects, it might be possible to 
satisfy them without much difficulty. Since, however, the 
war with them is part of a system of spirited foreign 
policy, and since the object of the Government is to make 
a splash and to gain popularity in the country, they are 
bound to hold on till they have obtained something 
tangible to show for their military operations. A Jingo 
war must have a Jingo conclusion. Hence, it cannot be 
hoped that Japan will exhibit a conciliatory, reasonable, 
and easy spirit in the matter. The next important factor 
in the situation is a physical one. It is the position of 
Corea. Look at the map of Northern China and note 
where Corea lies. The north-western portion of Corea 
forms one side of China’s mare clausum. The Gulf of 
Pechili is to China almost what the Channel is to us. 
Pekin is only a comparatively small number of miles from 
the Gulf, and Pekin is even more to the Manchu dynasty 
than Vienna is to the Hapsburgs or St. Petersburg to the 
Romanoffs. But since Pekin lies so peculiarly open to 
attack from the sea, China has the strongest possible 
reasons for preventing a power like Japan holding one 
side of what she considers her private water. The pre- 
sence of the Coreans on the Yellow Sea and opposite the 
Straits of Pechili did not matter, but if Japan e ther cecu- 
pied or was the power paramount in Corea, China could 
never feel safe. T'o show that we are not exaggerating the 
nervousness of the Chinese in regard to their capital and 
the Gulf of Pechili, we have only to point to the disposition 
of the Chinese fighting forces. These have all been 
concentrated in and around the Gulf of Pechili. The 


new 


headquarters of the Chinese Fleet is placed at Port Arthur 
—te., at the entrance to the Straits of Pechilimand Li 
Hung Chang’s trained army has always been drawn round 
the shores of the Gulf, 


The Chinese, then, are practically 





certain to fight to the bitter end, rather than allow Japan 


to be supreme in Corea. The physical facts of the situation 
will not allow China to let the Japanese have their way. 
Take, again, the fact that the whole of China’s recent 
railway development has taken place round the Gulf of 
Pechili. Last Saturday’s St. James’s Gazette contained a 
very curious and important article showing how far this 
development had gone. The railways constructed, and in 
course of construction, are, in reality, military railways. 
They are laid, however, close to the coast of the Gulf, and 
could be as easily paralysed from the sea as those of Italy. 
Here then, is yet another reason why China will fight to the 
death to keep Japan from sitting down opposite the Straits 
of Pechili. Her strategic railways, and the line by which 
alone she can get coal for her Fleet, cannot be put at the 
mercy of Japanese raids. Another physical factor of the 
situation is the mountainous and almost uninhabited 
character of Corea. It is an almost impossible place 
to fightin. ‘A less suitable country than Corea for war- 
fare on an extended scale,” says Mr. Curzon, “ can indeed 
scarcely be imagined. It is a succession of mountains 
covered with dense covert and valleys. The population is 
scanty, the villages and towns few and far between, and, 
with the exception of Seoul, there is scarcely a place worth 
the taking or holding.” These conditions will, he thinks, 
be, on the whole, less unfavourable to China than to Japan. 
The Chinese will be more welcome and will receive greater 
assistance from the inhabitants, for the Japanese are 
hated by the Coreans, while the Chinese are not disliked. 
This hatred of the Coreans for the Japanese must indeed be 
considered as a distinct and important factor of the 
problem. According to Mr. Curzon, the Coreans are in race, 
religion, habit, and character closely akin to the Chinese, 
and commonly manage to get along with them very well. 
“On the other hand, they abominate the Japanese, who 
are associated with the blackest pages and the bitterest 
sufferings in their history, and whose numerous subjects 
in Corea bully and browbeat the timid, apathetic Corean 
in every possible way.” 

Perhaps the most significant factor of allis one not yet 
very apparent, but which may in the end turn out to be of 
paramount importance,—the factor of Foreign Intervention. 
Russia must be vitally interested in the results of the war. 
Her eastern boundary line marches with both Corea and 
China, and Vladivostock, her great place of arms on the 
Pacific, is close to Corea, and opposite Japan. Into the ques- 
tion of whether Russia wants and must have a more southern 
port than Vladivostock we need not go, on the present occa- 
sion. It is enough to note that she isa deeply interested 
party. England, in a less direct way, but hardly less 
vitally, is interested in the war. Our vast trading interests 
in the Far East make it of the utmost importance that some 
stable arrangement shall be come to in regard to Corea. 
Russia, it may be noted, is bound not to occupy Corean 
territory. When we evacuated Port Hamilton in 1885, 
China obtained from Russia a pledge to this effect, and 
there is no reason to suppose that she wishes to violate it. 
At the same time, Russia would hardly care to have the 
Japanese firmly established in Corea. It is one thing to 
have an effete Power like Corea on your border, quite 
another to have an active, pushing people like the 
Japanese. It is quite possible then that even if Japan 
were to succeed in beating China in Corea—a not 
very likely hypothesis—the Russians would refuse to 
allow the Japanese to make use of the fruits of victory, 
and would insist on the restoration of the status quo. 
Many things point to the fact that the Russians are seri- 
ously considering this aspect of the question, and that a 
Japanese victory might bring Russia and China into 
alliance. 

Whether the factors we have enumerated point to the limi- 
tation of the war to Corea or to its spreading beyond, we will 
not attempt to decide. It should, however, be noted that 
the racial feeling, always very bitter in the case of China 
and Japan, appears to be getting beyond all bounds. 
Mrs. Bishop, as we have noted in another column, found it 
at boiling-point even in June, and before the war had begur. 
If this is the case, it will be impossible to limit the effects 
of the struggle, and we may find ourselves witnessing an 
Asiatic war of the true type. Again, if Japan and China 
get their navies seriously engaged, and if one is definitely 
beaten and if the victor thus gets command of the sea, it 
is more than likely that hostile operations will spread to 
the coasts of the Power whose navy has gone under. 
Detailed prophecy is, however, useless, All that can be 
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said is that the signs point to the struggle growing more, 
rather than less, bitter; and so to the field of operations 
enlarging rather than remaining stationary. 





THE SPEAKER OF THE HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


HE Daily Chronicle, which for a paper of somewhat 
extreme opinions, is almost always candid except 
when it is beside itself at noticing Mr. Chamberlain’s 
increasing weight and influence in the country and in the 
House of Commons, made some very just remarks last 
Saturday on the occasion of Mr. Peel’s celebration of the 
sixty-fifth anniversary of his birth. “We have,” it 
wrote, ‘“‘at times criticised Mr. Peel’s decisions, and we 
have perhaps regarded with apprehension the rapid and 
continuous growth of the authority of the First Commoner 
of England. Mr. Peel is to-day a great power in the 
State; in fact, we are not sure whether, since Mr. Glad- 
stone retired, he is not the strongest Member of 
Parliament; almost, on occasion, the greatest personal 
force known to the Constitution. That is a serious fact. 
But Mr. Peel is a very notable, a very high-minded, a very 
characteristic Englishman, and he is a figure as picturesque 
as he is vigorous.” That is perfectly true; and it is 
very remarkable testimony from a paper which indulges 
so warm a sympathy with the most recalcitrant of the 
orators of the House of Commons. We conclude from 
the context that when it speaks of the great influence of 
Mr. Peel as a “ serious fact,” it means a fact which makes 
Radical politicians serious, and which it regards as not 
altogether of good omen, though it can do justice to Mr. 
Peel’s high qualities. Mr. Gladstone, who selected him 
for the office, has often been spoken of as rather defective 
in his judgment of men. But in this case, at least, he 
showed himself a consummate judge of men; indeed, 
there was an occasion on which he seemed to think he 
had found a master,—we refer to the scene when 
Mr. Conybeare attempted to defy the authority of the 
Speaker, and Mr. Gladstone gave the Speaker a somewhat 
half-hearted support. Yet we do not doubt that it was 
Mr. Gladstone’s keen insight into one of his own qualities, 
one which is also found in Mr. Peel,—a quality which we 
cannot describe better than by calling it the majesty of 
his manner,—that induced him to select Mr. Peel as Sir 
Henry Brand’s successor, when the latter went to the 
House of Lords as Lord Hampden. Shakespeare makes 
Marcellus say of the apparition of Hamlet’s father, “We 
do it wrong, being so majestical, to offer it the show 
of violence,’ and that is exactly the feeling which 
sobers even the wildest of the insubordinate groups in 
the House of Commons when they come into collision 
with the Speaker of the House. Curiously enough, an 
Edinburgh Reviewer in a very interesting article last year 
(the article in the April number of 1893) on the English 
Parliament, quoted from Mr. Barnett Smith’s book a 
most amusing speech of Mr. Speaker Yelverton’s on the 
ideal Speaker for the House of Commons, in which he 
uses the very word which we have selected as describ- 
ing the main characteristic of Mr. Peel. Mr. Yelver- 
ton, who became Speaker in the ninth Parliament of 
Elizabeth, either did not wish to be made Speaker, 
or, if he did, thought that “nolo episcopari” was the 
right attitude to assume before the vote of the House had 
been taken, and this was his quaint apology for his real or 
apparent reluctance to assume the office. ‘‘ Neither from my 
person or nature does this choice arise, for he that supplieth 
this place ought to be a man big and comely, stately and 
well-spoken, his voice great, his courage majestical, his 
nature haughty, and his purse plentiful and heavy; but 
contrarily the stature of my body is small, myself not so 
well-spoken, my voice low, my courage lawyer-like and 
of the common fashion, my nature soft and bashful, 
my purse thin, light, and never yet plentiful” A 
Speaker’s courage should be “ majestical,” said Mr. 
Yelverton, and “ majestical” is a word which was a 
great favourite in the Elizabethan literature, far more so 
than even the shorter form “ majestic” is now, for that 
was an age in which a majestic manner was far more 
heartily admired, and far more carefully cultivated than it 
is now, an age indeed in which the form of a man’s 
speech and character was a great deal more attended 
to than now when democracy has levelled us down to 
its own hasty and rather rude standards. But at all 
events for the office of Speaker, form is as essential as ever, 
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and a certain majesty of courage as ne 

itself. Hewho fills that office di apeak ek ‘ae 
and no man speaks with so much authority as Mr Peel 
As a politician, before he became Speaker, he was not te 
influential. One quality which fitted him for the fic, 
was that he had no vehement party spirit, and ey he 
man of force, was a languid partisan. That hel ed hi . 
to his great impartiality, and to an impartiality which i 
not of that rather too energetic kind which alm st 
always ends in giving its ruling against the political 
bias of the umpire’s own nature, but of that mo: 
natural kind which is due to the exercise of a ieee 
judgment by one who has no very marked bias at all 
The impartiality which is gained only by a strong effort 
is not the best for the office of Speaker. Like vaultin 
ambition, it overleaps itself, and is very apt to take the 
form of partiality to those from whom the umpire dig 
agrees. What is wanted in a Speaker is a man at once 
resolute and with no appreciable bias to allow for 
except his desire for the orderly conduct of business 
in the popular House, and his natural inclination to give 
expression to the wish of the House itself to hear 
what the greater men have got to say, and not to hear 
what disturbs the equanimity and exhausts the patience 
of the House, unless some very evident call of justice 
requires it. 

To this kind of sympathy with the collective feelings of 
the different parties, Mr. Peel has attained with an almost 
miraculous success. Not even the Irishmen doubt his 
justice, and Mr. Conybeare, and this week Mr. Healy, are 
we think, the only Members of the House who have ever 
accused him of injustice; and Mr. Conybeare and Mr. 
Healy are the kind of exceptions which prove a rule, 
Yet to all this genius for holding the scales even, Mr, 
Peel has added a force and dignity of manner that has left 
it impossible to challenge his authority with any prospect 
of success. His position has been made immensely more 
difficult, but also immensely more important, by the adop- 
tion of the new rules for closuring debate, and we cannot 
doubt that the choice of Mr. Peel, which took place 
before the Closure had attained anything like its pre- 
sent great significance in the procedure of the House of 
Commons, was, for the House itself, quite providential. 
He, and he alone perhaps, could have saved it from 
becoming the subject of innumerable conflicts and scandals. 
He has, of course, often granted the Closure when 
many of his critics thought that he ought to have refused 
it, and refused it when many of his critics thought that he 
ought to have granted it. That was inevitable. But he 
has often declined to give way to the wish of the majority, 
has often made even the weakest groups feel that his sense 
of justice was on their side, and yet has never forgotten to 
pay that legitimate deference to the Government of the 
day and the will of the majority, without which the 
authority of the House of Commons itself would soon be 
called in question. The Speaker was always a great weight 
in the House, but his weight has been doubled since his 
decisions made the precedents for the use of the Closure. 
He has shown himself so sensible of the necessity of 
guarding the rights of the smaller groups as well as of 
giving due weight to the necessity of carrying on both the 
Queen’s Government and the Queen’s Opposition, that he 
has won all sides of the House, and even inspired respect 
in those whom he disappointed by his decisions. He has, 
indeed, illustrated the great advantage of cool political 
opinions as it would have been impossible to illustrate it 
except from the Chair which he occupies. In these 
partisan days, the cooler politicians get scant influence in 
the House of Commons, partly, perhaps, because they 
have uot Mr. Peel’s stately manner of giving expression 
to his views,—and if they had, would not be able to dis- 
play it without appearing ostentatious except from a 
position of authority like his. But to Mr. Peel the cool- 
ness of his own convictions has been a very great source 
of power. In these heated days, no man could have been 
so “ majestical” who had felt very deeply either with one 
side of the House or with the other. But he has always 
seemed to stand above the conflict, and therefore to be 
pre-eminently fitted to assign the limits within which it 
ought to be carried on. We doubt extremely whether any 
Speaker since the great Reform Act of 1832, Lord Eversley 
himself not excepted, has wielded so great a power in the 
House of Commons as Mr. Peel. 
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NARCHISM IN AMERICA AND FRANCE. 


A 
:on of Caserio was a foregone conclusion. 
Fe a is taken in the act, and boasts of 
hat he has done, gives his counsel but a poor chance. 
M "eel did the best he could for his client, and the 
. J of the day about irresponsibility and 
commonplaces ; : 
‘ronment served his turn well. Even if he had hada 
pr er case, it is not likely that he would have per- 
~— the jury that Caserio did not know perfectly well 
aa he was doing, or that even if his mind was diseased, 
it was diseased enough to prevent him from devising 
a perfectly sane plan, and carrying it out with consider- 
able persistence. There was no reason, however, to 
suppose Caserio mad, unless it is to be assumed that all 
criminals are mad. Nor even on this hypothesis would 
Caserio’s prospects have been materially better. If crime 
is simply a form of madness, it is a form which experience 
shows to admit of being kept in check by the prospect of 
capital punishment. If the murderer of M. Carnot had 
been acquitted on the score of his mental condition, the 
growth of this special kind of insanity would have been 
greatly encouraged. If prevention is one great object of 
punishment, this is an ample justification for Caserio’s 
execution. The new anti-Anarchist law was only applied 
to the publication of the prisoner’s own statement, but it 
may fairly be doubted whether the diseased vanity, the 
gratification of which the prohibition of reports is designed 
to prevent, was not quite as much stimulated by the long 
duel between the presiding Judge and the prisoner. 

The trial of Caserio was quickly followed by proceedings 
more unusual and so far more interesting. The difficulty 
of applying the new law became evident as soon as the 
indictment had been read. Here were thirty men charged 
with having helped on the Anarchist propaganda. Their 
object is described as the destruction of society by means 
of theft, pillage, arson, and murder, and “in this object 
each member of the sect co-operates according to his tem- 
perament and faculties.” That some of the prisoners are 
Anarchists is beyond question, though of others even this 
is denied. But even in the case of the admitted Anarchists, 
it is not always easy to fix them with the propagation of 
Anarchy. They were preachers no doubt of very pernicious 
doctrines, distributors of very pernicious literature. But 
all violence, and still more all theft, is not Anarchy, and 
some, at all events, of the prisoners appear rather to have 
cherished a general sympathy with Anarchists—a feeling 
entertained, we fear, to some extent even in this country, 
and among people who ought to know better—than to 
have aided or urged others to aid in the commission of 
particular crimes. The charges against Paul Reclus, for 
example, are that it was from him that Vaillant solicited 
the funds which he needed to enable him to commit his 
crime, and to him that he intrusted the final arrangement 
of his affairs. It was at his house that Pawel hid from 
the police in 1891, and he was “employed to organise the 
finance of the party.” Others are accused of forming part 
of “a secret group which had its headquarters in London 
and devoted itself to robberies on the Continent,”—a highly 
reprehensible practice no doubt, but not necessarily asso- 
ciated with Anarchy. The examination of Jean Grave and 
Sebastien Faure was not allowed to be published, but as the 
Times’ correspondent speaks of “ the spectacle of two men 
of superior training arguing with eloquence and irony, 
and indeed with the disdain of the fanatic,” it is probable 
that the examination of these two was enough to condemn 
them. But against the burglar who owns to having been 
“a good Collectivist” and nothing more, there seems to 
be little evidence of a really damaging kind, and since for 
the thirty who have been put on their trial some two 
hundred and thirty have been set free without trial, it is 
easy to see how difficult the work of the Public Prosecutor 

is. This same thing appears from the circular just ad- 
dressed to them by the Minister of Justice. “The law,” 
says this document, can in no way “ be a menace for those 
who adopt legal means to spread their doctrines. It has 
reference only to partisans of propaganda by acts.” This 
definition of the purpose of the law is very much stricter 
than might have been expected from the talk of Paris 
before the law was introduced. Apparently it does not 
touch the mere glorification of Anarchy, or the proclama- 
tion of it as the one remedy for the diseases of civilisation, 
provided that the writer or speaker is careful to say 
nothing of the means by which Anarchists commonly gain 








their ends. But as the nature of these means is perfectly 
well known, there seems no need to go into written or 
spoken particulars with respect to them. Interpreted in 
this way the new law has no terrors for the preachers of 
Anarchy unless they are also the preachers of murder. 
If they content themselves with denouncing society at 
large and predicting its speedy downfall, it may safely be 
left to the imagination of the hearer or reader to draw the 
moral that assassination is a legitimate means of bringing 
about this downfall. At the same time, though this gloss 
undoubtedly renders the new law less efficacious, we 
cannot regret that it is to be used in interpreting that law. 
If the law had been made to include the propagation of 
Anarchy by mere general denunciation of the existing 
order of things, it might have secured more convictions in 
the first instance, but it would very soon have grown out 
of touch with public feeling. 

While France has been busy in putting the anti-Anarchist 
law into action, the United States have been endeavouring 
to pass one. It pleases Congress to imagine that Anarchy 
is not of American growth, and that if the importation of 
it can be checked, the home bill of health will be clean. 
At all events, this is the object of the Bill which has just 
passed the Senate. It has grown out of a Bill for the 
Inspection of emigrants by the United States Consuls, 
which had been sent up from the House of Representatives. 
In the interval, the Government had become convinced of 
the need for placing Anarchists among prohibited imports, 
and of the impossibility of making the examination by 
the Consuls effectual. The Bill has accordingly been re- 
drafted, and now provides for the inspection of immigrants 
at the port of embarkation by special inspectors, and ex- 
pressly includes Anarchists among those to whom permis- 
sion to land on American territory will be refused. The 
United States, the Secretary to the Treasury writes, 
“seems the place where such evil-disposed persons find 
refuge, and this is a menace to our institutions and a 
danger to our people.” In future every person suspected 
of Anarchy—which will be taken, no doubt, to mean every 
person who cannot show that he is presumably not an 
Anarchist—will be struck out of the passenger list. 
Even if an Anarchist contrives to pass this examination, 
his troubles will not be over. If the inspector’s suspicions 
are not strong enough to justify him in withholding per- 
mission to land, and yet he is not completely satisfied, he 
is directed to transmit what information he has to the 
authorities at the port of debarkation, in order that the 
antecedents of the immigrant may be specially investigated 
there. If an Anarchist who has been rejected makes a 
second attempt to land, he may be imprisoned for four 
years. This measure has been passed by the Senate, and 
as it is strongly supported by the Executive will probably 
pass the House of Representatives. Immigrants who are 
refused leave to land will be sent back at the expense of 
the United States Government. But as the country whence 
they came, unless it be England, will certainly decline to 
receive them, they will all, we imagine, be landed on our 
own happy shores. England, in fact, will soon be the 
one country which will receive Anarchists, and the one 
country which will keep them when received. 

On the whole, we are inclined to think that this is as 
satisfactory a conclusion of the whole matter as is likely 
to be arrived at. It will not be welcomed at the first 
glance, and many of us will be disposed to ask why we 
should be willing to receive human refuse of an ex- 
ceptionally mischievous type when every other nation 
refuses it. Well, the reason is this. Even an Anarchist 
must live somewhere. He cannot remain for ever on the 
high seas, nor, even if he could, would he be a desirable 
passenger in a merchant-ship. A decree of universal 
exclusion is likely, therefore, to stimulate in an unnatural 
degree his ingenuity in the way of disguise. Let him be 
universally hunted down, let his safety depend on his 
cleverness in making himself like other people, and we 
shall soon see an extraordinary development of this 
faculty,—a development which will baffle the police and 
enable those who possess it to make their plans on the 
spot and, comparatively speaking, at their ease. If, on 
the other hand, the Anarchists are collected together in 
England, they will be under the eye of a vigilant and 
efficient police, and they well know that their only chance 
of being allowed to stay where they are will be to do 
nothing to excite the suspicion of that police. To bea 
preserve of Anarchists is not exactly a pleasant position 
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for England to occupy, but, all the same, it may be one 
which, more than any other, will enable her to keep 
Anarchists fairly quiet, and to arrest them promptly if 


they do not keep quiet. 





COBDENISM. 


HEN in doubt kick Cobden. That seems to be 
the guiding principle of a large school of modern 
politicians. As an example, we may note an article con- 
tributed to the St. James’s Gazette of last Tuesday by Mr. 
J. H. Round, and entitled “ The Collapse of Cobdenism.” 
There does not appear to have been any special reason for 
the writing of the article. Its publication is not sug- 
gested by any particular question of the day, but is com- 
pletely in the air. In fact, Mr. J. H. Round having had, 
we suppose, nothing better to do on one of the recent 
wet days, seems to have thought it would be an excel- 
lent idea to get out the good old straw dummy which 
he chooses to label ‘ Cobdenism,” and to kick it round 
the back garden for the edification of the public. That 
is a performance which is sure to win applause from 
a large number of the better vulgar. While the old 
straw image bounds up and down, the light-hearted 
Fair-traders clap their hands with boyish glee, and note 
the utter collapse of the victim. It is amusing to ob- 
serve, however, that the Daily Chronicle is quite annoyed 
with Mr. Round fcr daring to kick Cobden. That is a 
privilege which it reserves for itself, and it accordingly 
scolds unmercifully the bold, bad boy who plays at a game 
which was meant for his betters. What business has he 
got to try to spoil what is, after all, a very nice. old 
figure, and one, which grasped firmly by the legs, may 
still be used to “bash in” the landlords’ hats? Into 
the merits of this dispute we will not, however, attempt 
to inquire. We are content to note and be thankful 
for the fact that the Daily Chronicle has not yet 
reached the point of view of the young Socialist who 
asked in all sincerity whether it was not a fact that 
“Cobden hated the poor.” Mr. Round’s “ tar-baby ” is, 
however, worth saying something about, for there are 
signs that it and kindred creations are coming to be 
regarded as the real Cobden. Mr. Round is in a tremen- 
dous fuss because, after Cobden had declared that “ if 
there be one passion more predominant than another 
among the mass of the French people it is the desire for 
peace,” the French went to war with the Germans; and 
because generally Cobden’s prophecies as to the dawn of 
universal peace are unfulfilled. Well, and what if they 
are? Weare perfectly willing to admit that Cobden was 
an exceedingly bad political prophet, and exhibited the 
utter folly and futility of political predictions, both when 
he inferred that Free-trade would produce universal peace 
and when he said that the effect of the abolition of the 
Corn-laws would not be to diminish the profits of English 
agriculture. 

But because Cobden was a bad prophet when he entered 
into details, are we to jump to the monstrous conclu- 
sion that his economic teaching was wrong? What 
this teaching was Mr. Round does not appear to have 
in the very least comprehended. Cobden’s real contri- 
bution to the politics of our time was his insistence on 
the truth of the doctrine that one of the chief, if not the 
chief, objects of Government on the material side was to 
prevent the waste of the national resources. He saw that 
the material objects needed by men can only be obtained 
in the requisite abundance if waste is reduced to a mini- 
mum. The process of supply is of necessity complicated 
and insecure. But when it operates imperfectly and un- 
‘successfully, the result is material and consequently 
moral destitution. (We may refine as we like, but for 
the mass of mankind starvation, or rather semi-starva- 
tion, is a moral as well as a physical evil.) Cobden’s 
clearness of vision enabled him to see that since this is so, 
an increase in the supply of those things which mankind 
needs is the great material desideratum. But this lesson 
learned, he saw that everything was to be done to avoid 
waste of the material resources alike of the world and 
of the nation. Cobden noted for the commonwealth, as 


every human being that ever bought and sold has noted 
for himself, that the way to avoid waste is to follow the 
maxim, “ Buy in the cheapest market,” and that the way 
to produce waste is to neglect and disobey this maxim. 
But Protection is the clearcst negation of this maxim. It 








forbids men to buy in the cheapest market. 

consumer in the protected State, “You denen 
things that are cheap, but only things that are d "y 
Hence Protection, however much painted over ye 

cealed, hooded, and cloaked, is waste; and hence Pro, 
tection is to be condemned as preventing the ade “4 
supply of man’s needs. But Cobden did not gee a 
in Protection alone. He noted it in other forms : . 
Government action. He saw that the mainspring of 

duction was human energy and human skill, and ce 
also that these qualities throve most when most let phon 
and that when interfered with, they were apt to pine pr 
dwindle, and with that pining and dwindling, to diminish 
and undermine the material resources of the world He 
saw, in other words, that to interfere with the free exer. 
cise of human energy and human skill was to cause waste 

Cobden held, therefore, that within the limits of wisdom 
and common-sense, the State should interfere as little as 
possible with the use of the faculties of the individual 

The congregation of men in Societies, and the dictates 
of the moral and religious law, necessitated, of course 

a certain amount of interference with individual liberty, 
and such necessary interference had therefore to he 
permitted. Cobden, however, held that interference with 
liberty of action was per se a form of waste, and was 
only to be allowed on good cause shown. No doubt he 
sometimes erred in applying his principle, and did not allow 
interference to be necessary when it was necessary. We 
hold, for example, that he was wrong in regard to factory 
legislation, and that there, even on the ground of waste 
alone, it was right to interfere. That, however, is not 
material. The fact that we desire to insist on is, that he 
showed the country the danger it ran of wasting its resources 
through Protection and other forms of State interference, 
Other men, and men before him, had no doubt thought 
out the arguments in favour of allowing human energy 
free play, but it is his special claim that he popularised 
the argument that if you want enough food and clothes and 
house-room for a rapidly-growing population, you must do 
nothing to impede the working of the machinery of supply, 
but must instead remove every cause of friction. If you 
want the engines to do their work properly, you must not 
throw the sand of restriction into the machine. It wasa 
great lesson, and one which, once learnt, the country will not 
forget. Let each man make the best of himself and the 
best of his money. That is the way the country under. 
stands Cobdenism, and, in spite of Mr. Round, it will, 
we believe, continue to understand it after this sensible 
fashion. 

The desire to avoid a waste of the resources of the nation 
was at the bottom of Cobden’s abhorrence of war. He made 
it his business to keep before the national mind his belief 
that war could never confer a material advantage, and that 
whatever else wars did, there could be no question but 
that they injured the poor. It is all very well for people 
nowadays to say that this is a useless truism, but it must 
be remembered that the notion that war could be made a 
source of national prosperity was at one time widely held. 
Even so able a man as Coleridge appears to have con- 
sidered that war was good for trade. There is a passage 
in his “Table-Talk” in which he speaks of the large 
amount of employment given by the Government orders 
for red cloth, gunpowder, and gun-metal, and of the 
consequent prosperity spread throughout the land. Pos- 
sibly Cobden may have gone too far in his worship of 
peace, and may have said things which sounded like 
“peace at any price,” but that was not unnatural when 
“poets in easy circumstances” were talking about “the 
long long canker of peace,” and belauding the advantages 
of war in the abstract. In reality, however, Cobden was 
perfectly sound on the subject of war. He was, as he 
said, prepared to spend £100,000,000 if necessary on the 
Navy, and had it been necessary would, we do not doubt 
for a moment, have taken his full share in rousing the 
nation to a war of defence. Still, we do not want to make 
an idol of Cobden or Cobdenism. Like most other good 
things, Cobdenism has its limitations. It is not the whole 
truth or the end of politics. It by no means covers the 
entire social field. Granted its limits, however, Cobdenism 
was and is most valuable, and let the Fair-traders say what 
they will, it can never be got rid of. Cobden state1 in 
language understanded of the people the great truth that 
you cannot expect to improve the condition of the masses 
or to have enough material things to make the bulk of yur 
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population comfortable, if you waste your resources ; and 
that to insure national prosperity you must therefore pre- 
vent waste. He taught England the true principles upon 
which to keep house, and in doing this did no small thing. 
No doubt his teachings did not bring about the millennium. 
Nothing will do that ; but if the nation ever returns to the 
old ways of waste and muddle, it will very soon learn from 
what perplexities and miseries it was saved by the in- 
fluence of Richard Cobden. 





LYNCHING IN AMERICA AND ENGLISH 
INTERFERENCE. 


T would be idle to affirm that the negroes of the 
I Southern States are not deserving of every sym- 
pathy in the continued persecution they undergo. 
Whether we regard these perpetual appeals to Lynch 
law as simply one phase of the lawlessness that pervades 
a great part of America, or whether we see therein merely 
the hatred of one race for another, it is useless to deny 
that in some parts of the States to be a negro is to be 
outside the pale of humanity. Many causes contribute to 
this highly undesirable state of things. In the minds of 
the white population there is implanted the unextinguished 
jealousy of a race once subject, afterwards almost master, 
and at all times either hated or despised. The work of 
emancipation was accomplished at a blow,—there were no 
intermediate stages, no system of apprenticeship as in our 
own West Indian islands. Doubtless such a solution of 
the question was inevitable, but it was no wise stroke of 
policy which conferred the franchise on the uneducated and 
politically ignorant negroes,—yesterday slaves, to-day com- 
plete citizens. Such a movement was revolutionary in 
its completeness ; it introduced a new and totally incalcul- 
able force into the political system, and for a time it 
seemed likely that in some States the white vote would 
be entirely submerged. But though the negroes rarely 
take part in elections at the present day, and the black 
vote is no longer worth cultivation at the hands of the 
wirepullers, the feeling of irritation is no whit diminished, 
and the results of this are plainly visible in the series of 
outrages which from time to time come to the notice of 
European newspapers. 

During the past summer we have seen something 
like a crusade preached on behalf of the oppressed 
negro. Miss Ida Wells has been holding meetings, 
and making speeches that detail at length the fiendish 
injustice to which the blacks are often subject. And 
of the substantial truth of some, at least, of these 
stories we do not for a moment doubt. This long 
tale of violence and wrong teems with instances of negroes 
flogged, hanged, perhaps tortured, on the flimsiest evidence. 
The law either cannot interfere or does not choose to inter- 
fere. Some of the worst stories are happily not true. The 
instance recorded in our columns some six weeks ago of a 
negro being flayed alive, was contradicted emphatically 
and on seemingly good evidence. But making every 
allowance for exaggeration and misrepresentation, there 
remains a substantial mass of testimony. The reason 
alleged for this recourse to Lynch law is generally at- 
tempts on the chastity of white women; but this seems an 
excuse too often repeated to be wholly true. And 
Supposing that even in the majority of cases it were true, 
it would not justify Lynch law or torture. The case for 
the outraged negro is a strong one. 

Into this controversy, assuredly none of our making, 
Miss Ida Wells would have the English people thrust 
themselves unasked. We are uncertain what methods or 
mode of procedure she recommends. Whether she seeks 
to stir up a vast feeling of moral indignation among 
Englishmen which should re-act on their relations with the 
United States, or whether she would have Great Britain 
send a strong remonstrance, perhaps backed by other 
European Powers,—of this we are ignorant. But as no 
eae 18 ever preached for nothing, and as agitation is 

€ recognised means among us of influencing Govern- 
ment, it may be presumed that the latter course is the one 
aimed at. At any rate interference of some sort is the 
and the question arises,—Is it either 
for England to take steps in the 


object of this crusade, 
expedient or feasible 
matter ? 

This question we should certainly answer in the negative. 


habe isctnd ae we should set up several pleas. 


we are firmly convinced that such inter- 





ference is not calculated to promote the cause it advocates. 
There are blots innumerable on our own social system. 
There are many people to whom the eviction of Irish 
tenants who will not pay their rent is an intolerable 
injustice, not to be endured. But we imagine that the 
most ardent Gladstonian—at least if an Englishman— 
would pause before he delivered a series of stump orations 
on the subject in Virginia or Georgia. There are many 
to whom the relations of Capital and Labour in this 
country are an iniquity that should be removed. But the 
Labour leaders do not show auy signs of organising a 
crusade in the Southern States of the Union. In either 
case, the only result could be a sense of anger in England 
that foreigners should interfere, or even be invited to 
interfere, in the politics of a country not theirs. And the 
fact that such grievances, rated as high as the wildest 
agitator could wish, are yet immeasurably better than 
the lynching of negroes, does not vitiate our contention in 
the slightest : the difference is one of degree, not of kind. 
The feeling of Americans will be much the same as that 
of ourselves under like circumstances. They would 
be exasperated at the impertinence of another nation 
seeking to meddle in what, after all, concerns Americans 
primarily. The result would be the exact reverse of that 
desired. It would lead the Americans of the Southern 
States to look upon the negro with greater hatred than 
before ; those already concerned in these outrages would 
be more exasperated than before; those who had hitherto 
condemned such treatment of their fellow-citizens would 
come to look upon it with acquiescence, perhaps with 
positive approval. This persecution would be in their 
eyes simply an assertion of their own nationality, of their 
right to deal with their own affairs as they thought best. 
Nor are there wanting to our hand closely parallel in- 
stances. Rather more than five years back the horrors of 
Siberian prisons, before vague aud uncertain, took definite 
and authentic shape at the hands of Mr. George Kennan, 
in the Century Magazine. This was an honest endeavour 
by a brave man to show to both Europe and the United 
States what enormities a European and presumably 
civilised State was capable of committing. Its ulterior 
object was doubtless to raise up against the Russian 
Government a sense of disgust and anger so strong that it 
would be forced for very shame to alter its treatment 
of political forcats. It would be idle to imagine that 
their condition has been mitigated in the slightest degree. 
The spirited author is interdicted from ever again setting 
foot on Russian soil. The sufferings of Siberian exiles 
continue as before. Such, we imagine, must always be 
the result of these efforts by one people to influence the 
social arrangements of another. 

We are far from saying that there may not arise con- 
tingencies in which it is both expedient and feasible for 
one country to allow its policy towards another to be 
guided by its hostility to the latter’s social evils; but such 
contingencies are very rare. Thus the strong line taken 
by certain sections of Englishmen towards negro slavery 
in the United States some thirty years back was justified 
by the exceptional circumstances of the case. This institu- 
tion of negro slavery was, as we contended at the time, a 
national disgrace to America ; it affected the policy of the 
whole nation, it was not merely contined to a few districts ; 
here, if anywhere, was an occasion for a very strong ex- 
pression of opinion. Yet even in that case extreme 
caution was necessary lest Americans should resent external 
interference, and this resentment lead to a strong reaction. 
The reasons for the course of action then taken by 
Englishmen do not exist in the present case, or, at the 
best, exist to a far smaller extent. It is at all times 
dangerous for one nation to interfere in the internal 
arrangements of another, and it is with good reason 
that such interference is looked on with a jealous eye. If 
a nation cannot reform itself by its own unaided efforts, 
it will seldom succeed in doing so by the aid of others ; by 
submitting to their dictation, it has admitted its own 
approaching downfall. And beyond this lies the un- 
doubted fact, that international amity, never an easy 
thing to maintain, is far more secure when each nation is 
left to work out its salvation by itself and with its own 
weapons. We have expressed our sympathy with Miss 
Ida Wells in her outspoken crusade on behalf of her 
oppressed people. We see no ground, whether of ex- 
pediency or otherwise, that can at all justify wanton 





oppression and disregard for the law. We fully recognise 
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the existence of both in the United States, and should be 
the first to deplore them as a scandal to a country in 
blood so close to our own. Oniy Miss Ida Wells and 
reformers like her should be circumspect in their efforts, 
and remember that reform begins like charity—at home. 








THE REMAINS OF A GREAT RELIGION. 


RS. HUMPHRY WARD, in the interesting, if rather 
inconsistent, lecture on ‘“ Unitarianism and its 
Fature,” which she delivered on Jane 19th at the Essex 
Hall, and which has just been issued in a complete form, 
remarks, truly enough, that “ Unitarianism in many of 
its phases looks like the remains of something else,” 
—in other words, as we may interpret her, like a half- 
obliterated picture, like Leonardo da Vinci’s great rendering 
of the Last Supper, with the faded Christ and the eager 
St. Peter, and the air of having survived much which the 
violence of Napoleon’s French soldiers has left scored upon 
it. She speaks with a curious distaste of “the barren word 
Unitarianism,” and while rendering it conspicuously evident 
that she herself is heart and soul a Unitarian, yet declares 
that she prefers to call herself simply a Christian,—a his- 
torical Christian, she explains, as distinguished from a 
dogmatic Christian—a dark phrase which she does not 
venture to illustrate, for in any sense in which we are able to 
understand the words, historical Christianity is dogmatic, and 
dogmatic Christianity is historical. But undoubtedly Mrs. 
Ward’s criticism on Unitarianism is true; it does in many 
of its phases, we should say in most of its phases, look like 
the remains of something else, and we may add that Mrs. 
Humphry Ward, after all her interesting essay, leaves us 
with the impression that what she wishes Unitarianism to 
become, will still be “the remains of something else,” and 
even more conspicuously the remains of something else, than 
Unitarianism as it is now. What does she propose to make it? 
She proposes that the historical Christianity which she pre- 
fers to anything burdened with “the barren word Unitarian- 
ism” should return to the old Catholic love of pageantry, 
should replace the frowning figure of the Christ in judgment 
which she admires so much in the golden apse of the Cathedral 
of Pisa, by “the form of the Teacher” [with a capital T] 
“whose words and death are wrought into the life of Europe;” 
and then she goes on to describe how the Art of historical 
Christianity should deal with the story of Christ which this so- 
called historical Christianity has broken down and explained 
away :—‘It will surround him by the Apostles of his word 
—not necessarily the Twelve !—it will cover the walls of the 
church with the parables and sayings about which Catholicism 
in art cares so little, while in the side-chapels it will still paint 
with love and tenderness the apologues and fairy-tale of the 
primitive faith, its miraculous births, healings, and resurrec- 
tions. And when it has done this, or something like it, in 
the midst of our English life, the new faith will have taken 
the next great step in its pilgrimage. For art, as has been 
said, means simplification ; it is ‘the word of the enigma ;’ it 
is the sign of a clear mind, of a mind, that is, which has 
found its true speech and knows what it wants to say.” That 
“not necessarily the Twelve!” with its note of admiration, 
is very characteristic of the historical Christianity for 
which Mrs. Humphry Ward sighs. Many of her fellow- 
workers would have liked her probably to go further and 
explain that the twelve have been finally superseded by 
the transcendental “Teachers” of modern times. But Mrs. 
Ward, in spite of her warning against the indecision which 
marks the modern Unitarianism, holds to the practice of in- 
decision in every page. She desires to have “ the fairy-tale” 
of Christianity amply portrayed in the side chapels of her 
new cathedral, although she declares that all true Art is 
“simplification,” “the sign of a clear mind, a mind that is, 
which has found its true speech and knows what it wants to 
say.” How, then, is the Art in the side-chapels to indicate that 
these imaginations are fairy-tales and not true? Why, if 
all true Art is simplification, should the Art of historical 
Christianity burden itself with dreams that were, in its 
opinion, wholly unhistorical, without having any artistic means 
of indicating how unhistorical they are? Are the side-chapels 
to be labelled with some warning against believing in the in- 
fantine conceptions there represented ? Or is there to be some 
superscription on the central apse stating that the simpli- 








fying Art of historical Christianity is to be found there, and 
there only? Why this desire to render the austere trath 
of the new and disembarrassed faith, more attractive b 
decorating it with the “ fairy-tale” of which that faith hag 
taken such vast pains to denude it? Surely when a great 
work of art is restored by removing the artificial and rocogo 
splendours with which a corrupt taste has overloaded it, the 
artist does not keep “side-chapels” for the very purpose of 
recalling what those false and feeble ornatenesses actually 
were? Mrs. Ward reproaches the Unitarians with their eyj. 
dent indecision as to what they should retain and what they 
should abandon in the phraseology of the doctrines they haye 
renounced. But she herself shows the same indecision with 
her golden apse for the severe central truth and her 
ornate side-chapels to commemorate the fables which “his. 
torical Christianity” has pared away. It is the same when 
she comes to combining, what it is impossible for her to 
reconcile, the criticism on Christ which declares that one of 
the most impressive features of his character was the “pathetic 
human note of incompleteness and limitation ” in his life, and 
that passionate ardour of discipleship which she demands 
from those who, after analysing away all the sayings falsely 
attributed to Christ, and laying stress on this pathetic note of 
incompleteness and limitation in his life, are yet required to 
throw themselves at his feet in the abandonment of true 
devotion :— 

“There is no need for the ‘swollen way of speaking of Christ,’ 

to which Channing objected. Christ is best served to-day by a 
plainness and steadiness of mind which refuses to draw any line 
of impassable difference of whatever sort between him and his 
race, and recognises, ultimately, in the greatest of what is human 
the pathetic human note of incompleteness and limitation. But 
neither can he be served in coldness of heart. To those of us 
who surrender ourselves to him, he is, for our Eurcpean civilisa- 
tion, the noblest and most conspicuous symbol of that Divine life 
in our life, which is the matter and ground of modern faith. To 
shrine him in our hearts is to associate ourselves perpetually with 
a sacred and kindling presence, to follow a Master’s voice, to 
strengthen our own faith at the touch of his, to live in the same 
hope of an Eternal Vision, to go out into life and to battle with 
those social ills which oppress us as they never oppressed our 
fathers, in his spirit. No Christian of to-day is called upon to 
adopt as his own the mere passing and local elements of his 
Master’s faith; but it will go ill with him—in this world of 
struggle—if he allow his modern perception of these elements to 
weaken in him any fibre of the disciple’s debt of humility and love 
towards a unique greatness, In certain sections of Unitarianism 
one finds a wavering and discordant note on this point ; there isa 
tendency to avoid the special Christian tradition, even to patronise 
it. Where this tendency appears, like the uncertain phraseology 
of the older service-books, it is a mark of transition, of ferment. 
In truth it is all part of the same test. The Unitarian is called 
on, before his fellows, to assimilate a new learning, and give 
reality to a new discipleship. The task is one to tax all the re- 
sources of a young and growing body; it ought to claim and win 
a large sympathy from this generation.” (pp. 68-70.) 
We must say it seems very hard that Mrs. Humphry Ward 
should lecture Unitarians on their unhappy fashion of sug: 
gesting that their religion is “the remains of something 
else.” Does not the historical Christianity which Mrs. 
Humphry Ward would put in its place, give this same im- 
pression with ten times as much force? Does not this attempt 
to combine “the fairy-tale” of Christianity with its austere 
simplicity,—this anxiety to get rid of “the swollen way of 
speaking of Christ,” and yet not to weaken “any fibre of the 
disciple’s humility,”—suggest that her own religion is “ the 
remains of something else,” and that too far more emphatically 
than the old Unitarianism,—which, however bald, confined itself 
strictly to elements which were, at least by those who accepted 
them, regarded as altogether consistent and coherent. The 
old Unitarianism,—and so far as we know, even the modern 
Unitarianism,—has had no side-chapels for the fairy-tale it 
had, as it thought, exploded. 

The fact is that dogmatic Christianity is so essential a part 
of historical Christianity, that no Church which rejects it, 
as Mrs. Humphry Ward rejects it, can possibly present itself 
as anything but “the remains” of something else. The 
dogmatic authority of Christ is woven into the whole 
texture of Christianity for nineteen centuries. The cast 
of the historical language of the ages about Christ,—and, 
indeed, the whole cast of Christ’s language about himself, 
unless the Higher Criticism can rid itself, even in the Synoptic 
Gospels, of all those wonderful and mystic sayings concerning 
himself as fulfilling in his own person the hopes which 
many prophets and righteous men had indulged in Valn,—~is 
moulded on an assumption to which dogmatic Christianity 
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rticulate form. Mrs. Humphry Ward’s 
ne aie for the Higher Criticism that it can pick 
and choose among all the records, and weed out of them 
everything that does not agree with the conception of Christ 
formed by the new humanitarians, would be less astounding 
if she only consented to weed out also all that prostration 
of the intellect and conscience of Christians before Christ, 
which, on the contrary, she, in one and the same breath, 
first deprecates and then upholds. But this is just what 
she will not consent to do, and yet that is precisely what 
makes historical Christianity, as she delineates it, not an 
organic faith at all, but “the remains of something else.” 
For our part we wonder that Mrs. Ward does not sup- 
plement the negative omniscience of the Higher Criticism 
by a good slice of positive omniscience also. She tells us 
that it can be certainly known by “the use of a method and 
an instinct which has been trained and tried in a hundred 
different fields” what our Lord did not say, even though it be 
bound upindissolubly with what she is sure that he did say. 
Why should not the same magic “ method and instinct ” enable 
her to tell us what he did say, though the record retains no 
trace of any such saying? Why not give us a few new dis- 
courses to eke out the portions she and her friends still retain 
of the Sermon on the Mount? The only reason we can assign 
is that that would be too much even for the credulity of 
historical Christians. It would proclaim too plainly that they 
are amending Christianity, and not interpreting it,—that 
they are piecing brand-new cloth into the garment which 
they find to be so old and tattered. That would be indeed 
proclaiming a new religion, but a religion which nobody 
would believe. As it is, that which Mrs. Humphry Ward 
offers us is, to our mind, much more plainly and even 
ostentatiously “the remains of something else” than the 
Unitarianism which she seeks to renovate and develop. 





A STEVENSONIAN HERO. 

T is said that the painters can, and do, produce a new 
type of face. The artist creates an ideal head, intro- 
duces something of it into all his canvases, and delights 
the whole nation. At first people, while saying how beautiful, 
how wonderful, regret that it is seldom or ever that one sees 
that kind of expression in real life. Very soon, however, the 
demand creates the supply, and apparently from nowhere 
spring up women with just Mr. ’s favourite expression. 
Thirty years ago, women with Burne-Jones or Rossetti faces 
simply did not exist, and no one dreamed of making the ribald 
quotation, “ Take, O take, those lipsaway.” For the last twenty 
years and more, however, they have been growing commoner 
and commoner, and now it is so usual to see ladies of the 
regular Grosvenor Gallery type, that no one would ever think 
of noticing them as remarkable,—except, perhaps, as being a 
little old-fashioned-looking in their features. No doubt, too, 
the new schools will produce new types, and if Mr. Aubrey 
Beardsley is only sufficiently encouraged, his negroid pattern 
of face will be called out of his drawings into real life. But 
it is not merely the painters who create, or seem to create, 
types. The men of letters who deal with the creative side of 
their trade, also call into existence new aspects of humanity. 
The novelist shows a fondness for a certain sort of character, 
one which in many ways is a contradiction of the ordinary 
model, and at first people declare that it is very delightful, but 
quite untrue to ordinary human nature. At last, however, we 
begin to notice that we are always meeting people just like the 
characters in this or that popular novel. It would seem that 
this process, or something very like it, is beginning with Mr. 
Stevenson’s creations. Mr. Stevenson’s special type, the type 
he loves best, and devotes his most precious thoughts to 
elaborate, is that of what, for want of a better term, we 
must call the boy-hero with a difference. His greatest con- 
tribution to literature is the boy who acts the part of a hero, 
but yet is at the same time always a thorough boy and a real 
boy,—and by this we do not mean an angelic person of the 
choir-boy order, but that curious mixture of irresponsibility 
and shrewdness, boldness and shyness, waywardness and hard 
common-sense, which constitutes the true boy. Mr. Steven- 
8on’s boy-hero—in reality, he is more, properly speaking, a 
hobbledehoy than a boy, for the David Balfours of Mr. 
Stevenson’s world are generally between seventeen and 





Sighion—aay be a trifle hard and even almost cynical, 


he is never a boaster or a fribble. He takes life very 


seriously, and carries out the maxim of doing thoroughly 
whatever he undertakes to do, with the utmost loyalty. 


But enough has been said of Mr. Stevenson’s type of boy 
who bears himself like a man, and is yet all the time a boy. 
Our readers will remember the flavour of humanity we 
are indicating. Apparently, an exact incarnation of Mr 
Stevenson’s type has turned up at Cardiff. He fits the 
details of Mr. Stevenson’s pictures down to the fact that his 
adventures take place on the high seas and among the islands. 
It is true he has not yet had a brush with pirates; but that is 
doubtless to come. He must be quick, though, for at nineteen 
he will already be too old. The Stevensonian hero of whom 
we are speaking is Mr. William Shotton, of Gloucestershire 
Why did he not sail out of the port of Bristol, as did the boy 
in “Treasure Island”? Cardiff was a clear error, though, we 
admit, the only one. Mr. Shotton has just come back from the 
Pacific, and has told his story to a correspondent of the Daily 
Chronicle. It may be remembered that, last Christmas, there 
were stories in the newspapers sent from Australia, telling 
how a ship, having lost her officers by death, was piloted 
safely to port by an apprentice-boy. The ship was the 
‘Trafalgar’ (1,700 tons), belonging to the Clyde, and on a 
voyage from Batavia to Melbourne. The apprentice-boy 
was Mr. William Shotton. Naturally enough, Mr. Shotton is 
thought very highly of at Lloyd’s, and the other day a presenta- 
tion was made to him in recugnition of his services. The Daily 
Chronicle, however, was not content with the facts which emerged 
from the panegyrics, and induced Mr. Shotton to give them his 
story in his own words—and an excellent story it is, and told 
with the utmost modesty and good sense. “I was bound 
apprentice for four years on board the ‘Trafalgar,’” said Mr 
Shotton, “and a very good iron ship I think her. The first 
stage of the cruise was from Cardiff to Rio with coal. Then 
from Rio we proceeded to New York in ballast, and from New 
York to Batavia with a cargo of case-oil.” It was there the 
deaths among the navigating officers began, which carried 
them all away. Captain Edgar died from Java fever at 
Batavia, and after the ship sailed two men were ill in hospital 
from it, and two other men had deserted. Mr. Shotton was 
himself attacked, was in bed for days on end, and suffered 
from the fever all through the voyage which followed. After 
the captain’s death, Mr. Roberts, who had been first mate, 
took charge of the ship to take her to Melbourne. A new 
first mate was found in Mr. Norwood, while a man who had 
been taken from among the crew was second mate, and Mr. 
Shotton was ranked as third mate. The crew, which con- 
sisted of twenty-three hands altogether, was a mixture of 
nationalities, a number of them being Dutchmen. “We 
sailed,” said Mr. Shotton, “from Batavia on October 29th— 
last October, of course—and on November 9th an able seaman 
died of fever. By that time, too, the master, Mr. Roberts, 
was down, and Mr. Norwood, I think, read the service at 
the funeral of the able seaman. The ship was hove to 
during the service, as the way is, and on every occasion 
afterwards that was observed. The master died on 
November 15th, and the carpenter on the same day, and Mr. 
Norwood died on the 21st, and the cook on December 7th.” 
In other words, the ship was left without any officers at all 
except this boy of eighteen. He was the only person on 
board who knew anything of navigation, and thus he naturally 
took command. “ Perhaps the position was rather a difficult 
one for a lad of eighteen, but somehow I cannot remember 
that I ever really thought about it.” When asked what was 
the attitude of the crew towards him when he thus found 
himself the virtual captain of the ‘ Trafalgar, Mr. Shotton 
gave just such an answer as David Balfour would bave given 
under similar circumstances. He shows a curious sympathy 
with the men for distrusting a mere boy’s capacities in the 
way of seamanship,—a very Stevensonian touch. “I told them 
that I thought I could sail the ship all right to Melbourne. 
The deaths had demoralised them, and it could hardly comfort 
them to have the apprentice for skipper,—they were in a bad 
way altogether. They wanted me to make for Freemantle as 
the nearest Australian port, because they were anxious to be 
off the ship. I knew that a great expense would be incurred 
for the owners if I put into Freemantle or any other port 
saving the one which was our destination. I therefore told 
the men that if I could steer the ship to Freemantle I could 
steer to Melbourne, and that I would not steer to the former, 





and would throw up the whole business if they insisted upon 
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it. It was necessary to take a plan and stick to it.” Mr. 
Shotton’s short way with that old friend of ours, “ the spokes- 
man of the men,” was excellent, and showed a light-hearted 
shrewdness altogether to be commended. “Their spokesman 
came and wanted to see the chart, being evidently suspicious. 
I asked why did he want it, and he said—what was not true— 
that he wished to see where a place inland in Australia lay. I 
told him my chart only showed the coast, not the inland parts 
of Australia, and I heard no more of the matter.” Mr. 
Shotton’s cheeriness all through must have been admirable. 
He evidently used no bouncing words about mutiny or shoot- 
ing, but simply held to his plan. When asked whether there 
was trouble with the crew he would hardly own the soft im- 
peachment, and yet this is his account of the sort of diffi- 
culties he had to contend with. ‘ Whatever there was arose 
from the circumstances of the whole position, not out of any 
feeling towards me. We had been cleaning the ship at the 
beginning of the voyage, and wishing to take a clean 
ship into harbour, I asked them to go on with that. But 
they would not, and when I went to them in their bunks, 
they said they would not get up and work the ship. 
But I put it to them, and they said they would.” During 
the voyage, Mr. Shotton got an opportunity for doing an 
excellent stroke of business in his capacity of captain, and 
at the same time for doing in his capacity of boy what all 
boys love,—frightening a set of superstitious sailors. The 
episode must be told in his own words :—‘ The clock by which 
we made the time of the ship hung in the binnacle, and I got 
suspicious that it was being flogged—that is, altered—in the 
interest of making the time of those in the mate’s watch 
shorter, and consequently mine longer. As that was hardly 
fair, I thought it had better be stopped, and I brought to my 
assistance the fact that the crew strongly believed the room 
in which the mate had died to be haunted. They thought 
they saw the mate moving about in it at times, and they would 
not go near it. I had the clock put into this room, witha 
light near it when dark, so that its face could be seen through 
the skylight. Nobody wanted to go in and flog that clock 
any more.” Mr. Shotton apparently was never in the least 
afraid that there was going to be a mutiny. He had, as he 
says, all the firearms under lock and key, and the prosaic 
threat of calling in the police when he reached Melbourne was 
quite enough to prevent the provisions being plundered. As 
a matter of fact, though he does not say so, we expect the 
boy-navigator was really popular all through the voyage. 
The sailors may have grumbled and chosen spokesmen—it 
would have shown a singular want of appreciation of the 
romantic needs of the situation had they not done so—but in 
reality they knew they were in safe hands. “ When we got 
near land,” says Mr. Shotton, “the men became quite demon- 
strative towards me, and when we sighted Port Philip Head 
they gave me a hearty cheer. I was all angel then.” 

We are not going to attempt to write up the heroism of the 
boy-navigator. To do so would be most inappropriate. Mr. 
Shotton would thank us as little as David Balfour. All we want 
to do is to point out the appearance in the flesh of exactly Mr. 
Stevenson’s type of boy-hero. If anything beyond what we 
have already given is wanted to point the resemblance, take the 
following answer to the interviewer’s last remark: “I believe 
they made a good deal of you in Australia, did they not ? ”— 
“Oh, they were very kind; but for all the kindness I have got, 
I don’t know that I should care to go on just such another 
voyage as that. Still, if it came to having to do it, why, I 
think I could get through. In managing the ‘Trafalgar,’ I 
had this great advantage,—that I had been on board her for 
years, and knew every peculiarity and characteristic she had.” 
That is exactly what David Balfour would have said. There 
are no heroics, but at the same time there is no lack of self- 
reliance,—and just at the end, the boy’s prosaic reflection 
that, after all, he knew the ship like his pocket. 





THE ART OF SOCIAL BATHING. 


HE spontaneous, unpremeditated bathe is best of all, when 
sunbeams light the water, and the rocks are dry and 

hot. Yet it has drawbacks inseparable from its character. In 
all forms of civilised bathing there are three periods, each of 
which offers room for failure,—that of undressing, of bathing, 
and of dressing. In the spontaneous bathe, the first is usually 
too rapid for criticism, the second too exhilarating for descrip- 
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tion, and the third too depressing for recollection, from lack 
of towels. Moreover, even on the most unfrequented shore it 
is seldom sacred from interruption. Hence the predicamentg 
of bathers, which mainly occur to those who indulge in this 
delightful but inartistic form. Besides, it is limited to male 
bathers, and if the development of sea-bathing as a social 
institution is to make the progress it deserves, this solitary 
and selfish enjoyment of its pleasures, so dear to the English 
male mind, must be discouraged by the offer of something 
equally delightful to the swimmer, and more attractive to both 
sexes, 


Bathing, in the present month, means as a rule sea-bathing, 
and as generally practised, it follows the custom of fifty years 
ago, without change, and, it must be added, without much 
enjoyment either. The art of bathing in society, as a delight. 
ful marine amusement for all ages and sexes, was never 
contemplated when sea-bathing first became an English 
institution. It was looked upon as a wholesome but some. 
what unpleasant duty, by most men, and nearly all women, 
to be got over as quickly as possible before making a toilet 
and appearing in general company. The bathing-machine 
was for the moment the Englishman’s, or Englishwoman’s, 
“castle,” with a private piece of sea attached to it, limited 
so far as rights of ownership could be exercised, to a width 
corresponding to that of the “ machine,” and in point of time 
to the utmost which could be had for sixpence. “Trespassing” 
was indignantly resented, and it was, and in many places is 
still, very “bad form” even to look at your neighbours, a 
feeling which in cases where ladies and gentlemen were 
bathing in juxtaposition was hardly to be wondered at. For the 
costume of the former was as hideous as it was uncomfortable. 
A tunic, of the roughest and coarsest dark-blue serge, tied round 
the waist with a string, a pair of sacks, reaching half-way 
between the knees and ankles, and a cap of oilskin, suited for 
the head-gear of a fish-wife landing herrings, being supplied, 
with the two sandy towels, as part of the outfit included in 
the hire of the “machine.” The name given to this marine 
contrivance argues a Scotch or French origin, though it 
possesses neither the comfort which is suggested by the first, 
nor the elegance inferred from the second. Its merits, if any, 
were those of comfort, for it kept out wind and rain, and 
though its damp, sandy, cold, gritty floor was disagreeable, 
and the wooden steps on its “sea-face” were the cause of sad 
disaster to tender feet and shins in ascending before the im- 
pulse of a breaker, it enabled clothes to be kept dry, 
and its cracked looking-glass gave some aid in completing a 
rough toilet. On the other hand, its moving powers were 
seldom such as to enable the bathers to take a header in deep 
water; and the order by which a proprietor endeavoured to 
comply with the demand for its removal into deeper water, 
— Gent. says he wants to have a ‘header,’ take him out into 
the drain,” —is believed to be based on the actual practice of a 
well-known Sussex seaside town. 


If bathing is to take a place among social institutions, the 
question of costume takes perhaps the first place. There is 
nothing so indelicate as clothes, when they are “ off,” as the 
author of “Troy Town” justly observes, and nothing so 
charming when they are on, and are suitable and becoming; 
and as this is mainly, though not entirely, a ladies’ question, 
the adoption of a pretty sea-dress is all-important. Form 
and material have already been settled, so far as authority 
can do so, in the pages of the volume of the ‘‘ Badminton 
Library ” devoted to “Swimming;” and the pretty picture of 
ladies bathing in costume, which there appears, should recon- 
cile the most exacting to its use. “The best material,” we 
read, “is Turkey twill,” and the cut of the dress is quite 
charming. ‘The costume should be tight-fitting, and made 
with knickerbockers and a short skirt; if for speed- 
swimming, the absence of skirt is preferable. The dress 
should be trimmed with the club colours, and made neatly 
but not elaborately. Waterproof-caps are worn by many 
ladies; while for men the University costume is best.” 
By this is meant, not a cap and gown, but a close-fitting 
cotton garment, made in one piece, and reaching from the 
shoulders to above the knee. These can be bought of almost 
any colour, and to judge by the variety worn where 
social bathing is in vogue, there is no lack of care displayed 
by the other sex in the selection of a becoming costume. It 
is said that even the Radley boys, who, like the Etonians, 
much resented the idea of any costume at all when bathing in 
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the Thames, were indaced to wear it by the judicious provision 
of suits adorned with the colours of their “ houses” and 
elevens, and soon became as eager to obtain them as they had 
before been contumacious in refusal. With a “neat and 
appropriate ” costume provided for both sexes, the difficulty 
of joint enjoyment of the greatest pleasure of the sea-side 
disappears. The rest is a matter of detail which can easily 
be arranged; for that exuberance of marine attire by which 
Continental and American lady bathers sometimes defeat 
their object, is likely to be sternly discouraged by the 
practical good sense of English women when engaged in an 
amusement which they seem to enjoy even more than men. 
The following extract from an American magazine of fashion 
is, however, perhaps worth quoting by way of warning :— 
“The unbecoming appearance of many lady-bathers has led 
us to ask the particulars of the toilet of one whom we have 
remarked as looking equally well dressed, when in the water 
and onshore. She first dons a thin woollen under-garment, 
and over this she wears a corset with most of the ‘bones’ 
removed. She then puts on a pair of black stockings, and the 
bathing-dress, which should have an upper skirt reaching 
almost to the tops of the bathing-shoes, which should be of 
white canvas. The bathing-dress should be dark, blue or black, 
as it makes the figure look better than a light one. The 
details should be left to taste, but a few white embroidered 
anchors or a little white or red fringe will give lightness. She 
plaits her hair underneath a close-fitting bathing-cap, but in 
order to avoid the unbecoming appearance which this lends to 
the head, she fixes a false plait, pinned on below the hair, to 
fall below the bathing-cap behind, and a few little curls, 
arranged in a négligé fashion, are sewn inside the bathing-cap 
to fall over the forehead.” The effect of this over-thoughtful 
attention to detail, and especially of the long dark skirt, when 
soaked with sea-water, must have tended to produce the vision 


of that— 
“Wet shroud wrapped round lady gay,” 


which so appalled the seer of Ravensheuch in prophetic 
mood; for it is a fact that long clinging costumes have a 
far more “undressed” appearance in the water than the 
shorter dress now generally adopted by lady swimmers. 
The other means and appliances for the art of bathing pro- 
perly understood, are suitable dressing-rooms and a moveable 
spring-board. The old bathing-machines, drawn up above high- 
water mark, are available in most sea-side towns. But tents, 
pitched on the shingle, so as to avoid a sandy floor, are more 
convenient, and easily removeable at the end of the season. 
At “Sea View,” in the Eastern corner of the Isle of Wight, 
these pairs of “family tents” are pitched in a long row just 
beneath the trees which overhang the beach, and make a very 
pretty background to the bright line of the bay. A moveable 
spring-board is easily made by fixing the board on to a pair 
of wheels, which can be run out into the water as far as is 
wished, and withdrawn before the flowing tide. Diving 
from the board is a source of endless amusement, and 
makes a change from the monotony of swimming in deep 
water. Ladies, now that a weekly visit to the swimming-bath 
in summer has become a recognised part of the routine of 
girls’ schools, are often equally good, or better, swimmers 
than men, and are at least as enthusiastic in the pursuit of 
their pet amusement. One well-known hostess has for some 
years made fresh-water swimming one of the features of her 
¢ountry-house hospitality, and usually holds a “ water-com- 
petition” as the closing entertainment for her guests’ amuse- 
ment. Such water-parties, held daily between breakfast and 
luncheon, would be the greatest possible attraction which 
could be arranged by those whose country-houses lie near the 
sea, and make the morning hours between breakfast and 
luncheon a time of active enjoyment instead of a period of 
rather bored lounging, or not too successful efforts to kill 
time in groups, or in the anti-social occupations of reading 
and correspondence. 





RETRIBUTIVE PUNISHMENTS. 
R. ROBERT BUCHANAN, in a letter to last Satur- 
day’s Daily Chronicle, treats the late Mr. Justice 
Stephen’s contention that the punishments of the State 
‘ought to be regarded as strictly retributive, with indignant 
horror. Mr. Justice Stephen meant, no doubt, by retributive 
Punishment, punishment governed by the principle of the 
men of old time,”—‘an eye for an eye and a tooth fora 








tooth.” With that we wholly disagree. But we attach a 
higher sense to the meaning of retributive punishment, and 
regard it as expressing that deep-rooted conviction of the 
human conscience that all deliberate evil deserves to be 
followed by the infliction of suffering which is not revenge 
but justice. Mr. Buchanan maintains that, on the contrary, 
no legal punishment should be in this or any sense retributive. 
We suppose he thinks, though he does not explicitly say, that all 
punishment should be purely preventive or remedial, and should 
be preventive at the least possible cost to the criminal. He 
desires the State to sanction the principle that all human life 
is sacred, and to give up capital punishment altogether on 
that plea. This he calls giving up the vendetta of Society 
against the Criminal, and he thinks that until capital punish- 
ment is abolished, the vendetta between the Anarchists and 
the Governments of civilised States will goon. But why does 
he confine himself to protesting against capital punishments ? 
Are no punishments retributive except death-punishments ? 
Would the abolition of death-punishments extinguish the 
wrath of Anarchists against what they profess to regard,— 
perhaps in some cases they really regard,—as the gross 
tyranny of the State in using its great powers to maintain 
social order when that order is tainted by a radical injustice, 
or would it even render the anger of Anarchists less violent ? 
No doubt the scenic impressiveness of death-punishments 
does concentrate on it, to some extent, the passions of men 
who regard all State punishments for crime as tyrannical]. 
But is that the only consideration which affects the duel 
between Anarchists and the State? For the very reason 
that less scenic punishments are less exciting to the imagina- 
tion, they are also less impressive to the timid. If death- 
punishments are better calculated to stir the vindictive passions 
of the audacious, they are also better calculated to restrain 
the vindictive passions of the shrinking and the cowardly. 
If by abandoning the punishment of death the State really 
succeeded in diminishing the number of daring vendettas 
that were vowed against it, would it not also increase 
the number of hesitating and sly vendettas that wou'd be 
attempted against it? Would the class who regard all the 
existing order as unjust be in any sense appeased by being 
told that if they attempted to upset the order of society 
they would be condemned to penal servitude for life instead 
of to the scaffold? It is idle to talk of death-punishments as 
the only retributive punishments. They may be, perhaps they 
are, the punishments which least daunt the reckless; bat they 
are also the punishments which most daunt the timid. If the 
murderer of a King or a President were told that his own 
life was as sacred as that which he had destroyed, and that 
therefore he would be sent to the galleys or to Cayenne to 
wear out his miserable existence in chains or fever, would 
that induce him to think the State forgiving, and to abandon 
all attacks upon its authority? Life-imprisonments might, 
we freely admit, more effectually overawe the bolder and 
vainer spirits which do not shrink before death, and do 
covet the notoriety which death involves,—and that might 
be a good plea for treating these violent Anarchists as 
madmen, and so denying them the publicity and import- 
ance which they eagerly desire,—but it would not induce 
them to rave less passionately against the State for its 
injustice, and it would, we think, multiply the number 
of its less audacious and more cowardly foes. The last 
thing that can be imagined as the consequence of abolishing 
death-punishments, would be that the Anarchist at heart 
would be overwhelmed by the lenity of the State, and in- 
duced to regard it as a merciful and forgivable antagonist. 
If that is what Mr. Buchanan is aiming at, he must go a 
great deal further, and abolish every sign of severity and 
displeasure in the attitude of the State towards criminals. 

If punishments are to be treated as solely preventive 
and in no respects retributive, they should be deprived 
of every vestige of needless hardship, enveloped as it were 
in cotton-wool, and made as much like hospital treatment 
for the soul as possible. We cannot imagine any treatment 
more perfectly demoralising or disastrous for the order of 
society. What we need is to make the punishment of all 
deliberate evil-doing more and more expressive of collective 
indignation and displeasure, less and less the expression of a 
morbid sympathy and pity. Of course, when you can really 
trace a crime to a disturbed brain and to the onset of in- 
voluntary disease, the true attitude of the mind of the State 
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is compassion and not retribution. But wherever there are 
the clear evidences of deliberate and reasoned evil-doing, there 
there ought to be as open and vivid an expression of disgust 
and disinterested resentment as it is possible for a great 
tribunal of justice to embody in its judgments. To our 
minds, the value of the punishment of death for the 
greatest crimes, perhaps its chief value, is that it enables 
the State to graduate the expression of its disgust and 
impersonal resentments so much more effectively, by 
providing it with an intense and most expressive embodiment 
of supreme indignation and horror for the worst crimes. If 
Mr. Buchanan knows anything about education, he must know 
that the punishments which are most effective with children 
are those which are most carefully and subtly graduated to 
the just displeasure of the parent, those which are most truly 
not vindictive but yet retributive, that is, significant of dis- 
interested resentment and displeasure where such resentment 
and displeasure are really deserved, and which are, on the 
other hand, mere fines or tasks where they are the consequences, 
not of evil design and of deliberate ill-will, but of incon- 
siderate heedlessness. And so it will be with the State. If 
once the expression of collective disapprobation and resent- 
ment,—if once the truly retributive element, in the ethical 
sense,—vanishes from our criminal code, and we begin to 
treat deliberate moral evil as if it were all involuntary 
disease, our criminal code will lose all its terror and become 
more and more ineffectual and imbecile. If pity is to 
replace justice, and all wrong-doers are to be regarded as 
patients of the State, who have been sent to hospital for 
treatment, we shall lose the greatest instrument we ever pos- 
sessed for the repression of selfishness and crime. It is only 
as a free being who has wilfully transgressed a just law, that 
man really trembles at the penal code. It may be that some 
of these Anarchists are really irresponsible, are really lunatics, 
though their purposes are coherent. Where there is any in- 
dependent evidence of that condition of mind, let them have 
the benefit of it by all means. It would be most unjust 
t> deny them what we willingly accord to other lunatics 
who have taken life without any evil intention. But where 
there is no evidence of anything but their indifference to 
the moral law, and the passion of rebels against all social 
authority, let the displeasure and horror of society against that 
state of mind be expressed with all the energy of an out- 
raged conscience and of that disinterested love of righteous- 
ness on which every healthy human society rests, 





THE CLOSURE IN THE PUBLIC-HOUSE. 

TUDENTS of humanity, who find in the police-court 
reports much valuable material for study, will hardly 
have failed to note a case of assault which was tried before 
the North London magistrate at the beginning of this week. 
The assault itself was a very commonplace one, and was 
committed within the customary precincts of a public-house; 
but the case was, nevertheless, of considerable interest, inas- 
much as it afforded an unusual illustration of the malign 
influence exercised by a certain type of character. The 
plaintiff and the defendant, it appeared, frequented the same 
public-house, but with a different object. The latter went 
there to drink his beer in peace and quietness; the former to 
seek for an audience and to air his eloquence. He was a man, 
to quote the words of an unprejudiced witness, “ who thought 
himself a good speaker, and fastened himself on to everybody 
who could not talk.” On this occasion he was said to have talked 
and argued for more than an hour and a half, in spite of the fact 
that the general feeling of his listeners was not with him. 
He bad begun with a rambling dissertation upon the present 
condition of the working classes, had passed in review Sir 
William Harcourt’s Budget and a few other light topics of a 
kindred interest, and was engaged at the time that the inter- 
ruption occurred in explaining his own attitude and senti- 
ments with regard to Anarchism and social reform. The 
defendant, we gather, was a person who, as the witness said, 
could not talk, and had therefore been especially singled out 
for a victim; unfortunately, like many other men of few 
words, he was also a man of prompt action. The words that 
he did speak were received, according to the plaintiff’s own 
evidence, with a smile. It is not difficult to imagine that 
smile; its complacency, its self-satisfied superiority, its pitying 
contempt. It was altogether too much for the defendant to 
bear. He might not be able to stem the intolerable torrent 








of words, but he knew he could change that yet more intoler.. 
able expression of countenance. He yielded to temptation ang 
smote the smiler full in the face,—whence there came about 
the interference of the police and the appearance of both 
parties before the North London magistrate, who vindicated 
freedom of speech and discouraged violence by inflicting a fine. 
of 8s., together with 2s. costs, upon the assailant. 


No peaceable and order-loving citizen can question the 
justice of this decision; still it may be allowed him to fee 
some sympathy for the sorely tempted sinner, and to entertain. 
a secret hope that the satisfaction which the latter derived, 
from his guilty blow was not too dearly paid for at the price 
of 10s. The argumentum baculinum is one that we cannot 
afford to encourage; however great the provocation, it is most 
inexpedient that a man should silence an oppressive bore with 
blows. And yet one cannot but wish that some equally short 
and efficient method were possible, for the tyranny of the bore 
is hard to bear, and his spirit refuses to yield to all gentler 
appeals. No doubt the case which we have quoted was an ex. 
ceptionalone. The British workman, as arule, is very tolerant 
of bores, and it needs one of a really gigantic calibre ang 
extraordinary powers of penetration to goad him into revolt, 
He rather enjoys listening to the recital of disconnected im- 
becilities, and finds a strange pleasure in discursive and aimless 
discussion, in roundabout arguments, and in the portentous 
utterance of unaccustomed words. The pot-house politician 
who encounters disfavour in the place of applause, must be a 
nuisance of an extremely virulent kind. Still, he is by no 
means unknown to the unfortunate publican, who is some- 
times compelled to witness the gradual emptying of his bar. 
parlour under the influence of a too loquacious customer, 
And if these be the ravages of the bore in the more humble 
and more patient class of society, how infinitely more de- 
vastating are the effects of his energy upon a better educated: 
and more nervous class. Who does not know the club bore, 
the counterpart of the public-house pest, who figures in 
Thackeray’s “Book of Snobs” as Mr. Jawkins? What 
defence has any ordinary man against a creature of this 
kind, what refuge from his onslaught? In truth, there 
are people in the world who ought to be compelled by 
law to wear muzzles, for nothing short of physical restraint 
is sufficient to curb their tendency towards destructive 
speech. We do not mean the mere babbler who suffers 
from simple incontinence of tongue,—he is easily silenced: 
by short answers and a chilly demeanour; but the man 
who never enters any society without seeking at once to 
dominate by his voice, and whose imperious desire to make 
himself heard, knows neither compunction nor shame. Take,. 
for example, the man who will talk to his neighbours in a 
railway-carriage or omnibus. Even if he has no accomplice 
with him, he is sure to find some timid person who meekly 
consents to become the recipient of his remarks, and forth- 
with the rest of the passengers are condemned to listen to an 
interminable monologue, delivered in a strident voice, dis- 
tracting to their own thoughts, and drowning every sense in 
them, save that of rebellious suffering. That man ought to be 
closured by the other travellers, or he ought not to be permitted 
to enter a public vehicle at all. We are fain to confess, how- 
ever, that it is not only the bore who needs reform in this par- 
ticular instance. There are a great many other people in the 
world who fai! to realise that a public vehicle is not a place 
for private discussion, and who drive unoffending strangers to 
the verge of frenzy by their blatant conversations. Sach 
people seem to be absolutely regardless of the ears and: 
the feelings of the general public; indeed, to judge by the 
self-assertion of their dress and demeanour, they often con- 
sider a manifest disregard of their surroundings to be the 
bes¢ and most striking method of supporting their own claims 
to importance. It was once our fortune to hear two of these 
people silenced after a very effectual fashion. They were 
apparently mother and daughter, and the shrillness of their 
voices and the splendour of their apparel called with equal 
loudness for recognition. The company inside the omnibus 
happened to be very mixed, and the ostentatious glances of 
mutual commiseration which the pair cast upon each other 
showed but little consideration for their neighbours’ feelings. 
It was with even less regard for their neighbours that they 
began a conversation in a tone that was calculated to drown 
the roar of the outside traffic and prevent any of their fellow- 
travellers from losing a syllable of what they said, Their 
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p cing chiefly upon the unaccountable conduct of a 
certain Sir Henry who, it seemed, was engaged in yachting 
through distant seas when he ought to have been entertaining 
them as his visitors in the country ; and they debated anxiously 
whether his absence of body might be due to absence of mind, 
or to the stupidity which they both agreed in describing as his 
chief characteristic. The omnibus rolled on without stopping, 
for it was full of passengers; but the tones grew more and 
more insistent, until it seemed that there was nothing inside 
the vebicle but those two voices and their owners. At last 
the omnibus halted to allow the descent of an elderly artisan 
who bad been sitting quietly in the corner. Not a flicker of 
a smile crossed the polite gravity of his face as he turned 
towards the elder of the two ladies :—“ Take my word for it, 
Mum, Sur ’Ennery ain’t a fool; ’e knows what ’e is about.” 
With a friendly “good night ” the speaker departed, leaving 
behind him a welcome peace. 

It is not every one who has the tact and the moral 
courage to apply the muzzle where it is wanted. Still, 
if long-suffering victims could only be induced to show 
a little more public spirit in the matter, we really believe 
that the nuisance, if not prevented, could at least be consider- 
ably abated. There are people who ought to be immediately 
silenced whenever or wherever they begin to speak. When it 
is noticed that a man tunes his voice to a concert pitch in 
offering his remarks, it is the plain duty of the person whom 
he addresses to stop the conversation by any means in his 
power, even though he should thereby be guilty of impolite- 
ness. Otherwise, by remaining passive, he may tamely assist 
the growth of an oration which will ultimately incite others to 
a breach of the public peace. It really is not a matter in 
which a good citizen can afford to consider the niceties of polite 
behaviour. The closure must be applied quickly and effectually 
or it is useless; for when cnce the wordy man has tasted the 
delights of argument there is no stopping the current of his 
eloquence. To reform the man himself is, we believe, im- 
possible; the utmost one can hope to do is to discourage him 
by means which just stop short of physical restraint. There 
is no need to waste consideration and courtesy upon him; as 
arule the creature is quite impervious to ridicule, and his feel- 
ings are not to be injured even by open discourtesy. If 
people steadfastly refuse to listen to him, he must perforce 
submit; but he is not personally affronted, for he fancies that 
the loss is not his, but theirs. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


EVICTED TENANTS. 
[To THE EpiTor OF THE “ SpecraToR.”’] 
S1r,—In your article in the Spectator of August 4th you say 
Mr. Courtney “must have known perfectly well that the evil 
result of compelling landlords to restore tenants evicted for 
deliberately breaking their contracts would do far more mis- 
chief,” &c. We Liberals in Scotland are under the impression 
that they did not “break their contracts.” The fact is, Mr. 
Parnell, on their behalf, to the indignation of Mr. Gladstone, 
told the House of Commons that to the valued rents the Irish 
tenant refused to be bound. Mr. Balfour broke those valued 
rents and reduced them by the Act of 1887. The tenants may 
have done many evil things, but they did not “ break their con- 
tracts.” It is desirable that in the discussion we should be 
agreed on the facts. These can be easily verified, and it 
amazes me to see the Spectator write as if the Irish farmers 
broke contracts, when the fact is that from the very first 
they refused to be bound by them.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Dundee, August 8th. D. H. SAUNDERS. 





[The Liberals in Scotland appear to be very reluctant to 
inform themselves aright. What did the whole “Plan of 
Campaign ” show, except that a large number of tenants who 
had engaged to pay given rents, who had the means to pay 
them, and who boasted that they had the means, deliberately 
broke their engagements in order to compel their landlords to 
reduce the rents of other tenants who had not, or who said 
they had not, the means of paying theirs? That is not our 
account of the “ Plan of Campaign” tenants, many of whom 
seek to return under Mr. Morley’s Bill, but the Campaigners’ 
Own account of the matter.—Ep. Spectator. | 





“QUO USQUE TANDEM.” 
[To tux Epiror or THE “ Spzctaror.’’] 
Srr,—The rapidly approaching end of one of the least credit- 
able sessions ever held by the British Parliament, cannot fail 
to suggest thoughts of no very cheerful character to the man 
who values the greatness of his country. It has fallen to my 
lot to see the work for good the English power has achieved 
both in India and Egypt; but while in those countries it is 
impossible for any Englishman not to feel proud of his fellow- 
countrymen, in England itself, alas, it is rapidly becoming 
impossible not to be ashamed of them. To see a handful of 
Irish Members, of no very special ability, dictating to the 
English Government what measure sit shall or shall not pass, 
and assuming a despotic power to decide on the clauses before 
the House, is a most mortifying spectacle. Not less 
humiliating is it to see the Government looking helplessly to 
the Lords to get them out of their scrapes, and then, them- 
selves indebted to the Upper House for place and power, 
turning round and throwing mud at their deliverers. But 
pitiable as all this is, the mere clamour of men like some at 
least of the Irish Members, or even the humiliation of Mr. 
John Morley, or the silence of Mr. Asquith, would not 
be of any particular consequence, beyond affording cause for 
regret to the most discriminating friends and admirers of 
those gentlemen. The sting of the matter lies in the fact 
that the English people suffer it. I know we shall be 
told that the House of Commons has lost the respect of the 
nation, and that the people are bent on social reforms, and 
are indifferent to politics. Yet, whatever measures we desire 
of Parliament, it surely cannot be to the interest of the 
nation, or to the credit of Englishmen, that the affairs of the 
country should be governed, or rather hindered, by a body of 
men who, like the Irish Members, have nothing but a possible 
honesty and certain fluency to recommend them. If the 
English voter, silent and inscrutable as he is, does not resent 
this condition of things, it will certainly be a proof that in 
the nation has begun that decay of character which is the 
sure precursor of the decadence of its power.—I am, Sir, &c., 
East India United Service Club. Tuos. F. DALE. 





THE POSITION OF ENGLISH LANDOWNERS. 
(To rue Epitor or THE “ Spectator.” ] 

Sir,—In your review in the Spectator of August 4th, of 
Mr. T. W. Russell’s article in the National Review, on the 
losses of Irish landlords, you express a wish to have access to 
the budget of a Wiltshire or Essex landlord. The following 
circumstance, which has been brought under my notice within 
the last few days, will illustrate the position of Wiltshire 
landlords, and I believe it is fairly typical. A client of mine 
owns a small estate near Salisbury, which, twenty years ago, 
brought him in an income of about £1,200 a year. His rental 
has been diminishing for years, and he has just had an 
intimation from the agent that one of the principal farms, at 
one time let at between £400 and £500 a year, will be vacant 
at Michaelmas, and that it will probably be impossible to 
obtain a tenant. The only suggestion the agent can make is 
that the landlord shall farm it himself,—a course that would 
involve the provision of from £2,500 to £3,000 for stock, 
implements, and the like. To make the outlook more cheerful, 
the owner is told that one or two other farms will in all 
probability be vacant shortly, and that he had better make 
arrangements to farm them also. There is a fair house and 
outbuildings, and apparently my friend is not in a worse case 
than his neighbours. There is still a terminable rent-charge 
payable out of the farm, representing outlay in improvements 
effected not many years since, and yet it would seem no 
farmer can make a living, even at a nominal rent.—I am 
Sir, &e., A Famity SoLiciTor. 





THE ETHICS OF TAX-DODGING. 
[To Tae Epitor or THE ‘ SpecraTor.”’] 
Srr,—In your interesting article, in the Spectator of August 
4th, on “The Ethics of Tax-Dodging,” you write :—“ He who 
knowingly introduces tobacco into the country, and does not 
pay the duty, is doing an illegal and immoral act, and it is no 
excuse for him to say that he was never expressly asked to 
pay the duty.” There are, nevertheless, many p2rsons who 
would and do justify to themselves an evasion of this kind, 
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though the justification is made and defended in a half- 
hearted manner; but there is another form of evasion, of 
smuggling—call it what you will—which on legal and moral 
grounds, stands condemned on exactly the same grounds; 
but which is widely practised, and openly defended by large 
numbers of our countrymen and cotntrywomen. I refer to 
the importation of Tauchnitz Editions of copyright books. 
Who has not seen these volumes imported—smuggled—in 
open defiance of all restrictions, and has not found whole 
shelves full of them, neatly bound, in the houses of wealthy, 
“conscientious,” ostensibly law-abiding friends? I have 
often remonstrated with such law-breakers, and have repre- 
sented to them that they are deliberately defrauding authors ; 
but I do not remember ever to have found a penitent. Under 
what code of Ethics is this practice to be classed ?—I am, 
Sir, &c., 


50 Albemarle Street, August 6th. , JOHN MURRAY. 





IS NOT THE PRINCIPLE OF SOCIAL EVOLUTION 
RATIONAL P 
[To THe Epiror or THE “ SpEcTaTor.’’] 

Srr,—I have read with much interest your notices of “Social 
Evolution,” in the Spectator of July 28th, and agree with you 
in refusing to accept Mr. Kidd’s statement that “there is no 
rational sanction for the conditions of progress.” Mr. Kidd 
rejects the idea that “altruism” has been evolved,—believing 
that it is due solely to revelation. ‘If, however, it can be 
shown that in the beginnings of society the principle existed 
in rudiment, then from the evolutionist’s standpoint much is 
gained. For the birth of “altruism” we must turn to the 
evolution of the family. The parental care for offspring will 
readily be granted to be natural. Further, although selfish- 
ness was one of the main factors’iin the development of 
society, still societies could not have cohered without 
“altruism.” There has been a ceaseless war between selfish- 
ness and “altruism,” the former being fostered by the spirit 
of militarism through which society passed; but, with 
advancing civilisation and the rise of agriculture, “ altruism ” 
was slowly and grandly elevated hy the religions of the 
world until the great principle of the brotherhood of man 
was evolved. Butler, in the “ Analogy,” alluding to reason, 
states it is ‘the only faculty we have wherewith to judge 
concerning anything, even revelation itself.’ Society, as 
Mr. Kidd has shown, is judging between selfishness and 
“altruism ;” and, moreover, a reasonable justice is gradually 
teaching how to equilibrate the opposing forces—I am, 
Sir, &e., J. R. W. 





A HISTORY OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH DURING 
THE FIRST SIX CENTURIES. 
[To tHe Epiror oF THE “ SPECTATOR.’ } 

S1r,—In your not unkind notice of my Church History in the 
Spectator of August 4th, you say:—“ Doubtless there are 
satisfactory reasons for the division of time; but the first 
three hundred years of Christian history are so different from 
the next three hundred, that they can hardly be treated 
together except in the fashion of a chronicle.” The reason 
why the first six centuries are treated in my book is, that it 
is intended to range with the late Archdeacon Hardwick’s 
Medizval and Reformation Histories, and therefore includes 
the whole of the period preceding his. I agree with the 
reviewer as to the difference between the first three and the 
next three centuries of Christian history, and have therefore 
treated them separately. The words of the review would, I 
think, be understood to mean that I had unsuccessfully 
attempted to combine them.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Buaton, August 6th. S. CHEETHAM. 





A COLLIE AT WORK. 
[To THE EpiTor OF THE ‘‘SprctarTor.’’] 
S1r,—We stood at the bottom of a deep valley with the hills 
rising abruptly on either side, when Robert Scott said: 
‘Yonder is the sheep I led away from Llangynider, all those 
weary miles yesterday. I saw it as I came over the hill-top 
down to the house this morning. If you wish, ‘Kate’ shall 
bring it down to my feet here for you to see it.” “ What?— 
bring that single sheep! How will she know the one you 
want, and how can she get it away from the flock by itself ? 
Iwill not believe that possible till I see it done, at all events.” 





He spoke a low word or two to the collie by his side, ang 
away went ‘Kate’ right up over rock and bracken, till we could 
see the flock far away upon the height above give a very rapid 
turn, and in a few minutes afterwards, down rushed a strong 
mountain wether with the wily ‘ Kate’ working to the right and’ 
left about thirty yards behind it. ‘Come away, back a hint 
me,” cried Scott; and ‘Kate,’ at once leaving the sheep, appeared 
positively to fly far out, and coming round behind us, stopped 
the wether in his headlong course, bringing him to a stand’ 
literally at the shepherd’sfeet. “Robert,” I said, “when (as you 
intend) you sail next month for New Zealand, you will not 
take ‘ Kate’ with you, but leave her here for seven sovereigns,” 
“ Nae, nae, Sir,” was the reply, “seventy sovereign would nae 
buy her.”—I am, Sir, &c., W. Forueraitt,. 








POETRY. 


AN ARAB PROVERB.—“MEN ARE FOUR.” 


THE man who knows not that he knows not aught— 
He is a fool; no light shall ever reach him. 

Who knows he knows not, and would fain be taught—- 
He is but simple; take thou him and teach him. 





But whoso, knowing, knows not that he knows— 
He is asleep; go thou to him and wake him. 

The truly wise both knows, and knows he knows— 
Cleave thou to him, and nevermore forsake him. 


C. E. J. 








BOOKS. 


—@——_- 
A CRUCIAL TEST OF THE PAPAL THEORY.* 


Tus volume is clever and well written, and makes a great 
show of learning. But there is really nothing new in it. 
Bellarmine said long ago all that can be said in defence of 
the Papal theory, and subsequent champions have done little 
more than dig in the quarry of bold assertions and ingenious 
argumerts with which he has provided them. Mr. Rivington 
more than rivals Bellarmine in the courage with which he 
manipulates history, not only pressing rhetorical or deferential 
language respecting the Bishop of Rome beyond its legitimate 
meaning, but actually extorting arguments for his thesis from 
facts which are simply fatal to it. It is impossible within 
our limits to draw out the proof of this in detail; but a few 
test examples will suffice. 

Mr. Rivington’s first example of Papal supremacy and 
infallibility is the letter of Clement, Bishop of Rome, to the 
Church of Corinth on the occasion of certain disorders in that 
Church. Authorities are not agreed as to the identity of this 
Clement,—whether he was the friend of St. Paul, or only a. 
namesake. Anyhow, he lived in the Apostolic age, and his 
letter to the Corinthian Church was written in the lifetime of 
St. John. He rebukes the ringleaders of the disorders in 
strong language, and “speaking of the government of the 
Church ”—we quote Mr. Rivington’s own words—“ he finds 
its type in the Old Covenant, in the High Priest, Priests, and 
Levites.” But this is not a confirmation, it is a negation, of 
the Papal theory. According to Clement and the universal 
testimony of antiquity, the threefold ministry of the Church 
had its unit and root in the Episcopal office. From the first. 
sentence of Clement’s letter to the last, there is not a word or 
hint of his having ever heard that the Bishop of Rome. 
held by Divine right the office of infallible teacher and. 
supreme ruler of the Christian Church, having immediate 
jurisdiction in every See in Christendom, so that union with 
him, as head of the Church and Vicar of Christ, was @ 
sine guid non of Church membership, while separation from 
him meant separation from the Church of Christ. That is 
the Papal theory, and not a trace of it is to be found in 
Clement’s Jetter or in any authentic document for several 
centuries after Clement. And as to Clement’s“ magisterial” 
language to the disturbers of the peace in Corinth, it has its: 
analogy and sanction in St. Panl’s language to the same 
Church, and not in any universal jurisdiction derived from St. 
Peter, of which Clement does not betray a scintilla of conscious-- 
ness. St. Paul threatened to come to the unruly Corinthians. 


* The Primitive Church and the See of Peter. By the Rev. Luke Rivington, 
M.A., Magdalen College, Oxford. London: Longmans and Oc. 1894.. 
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“ with a rod,” and commands the Corinthian Church to excom- 
municate a disorderly member who had caused a scandal. In 
his Second Epistle to the Corinthians, St. Paul, writing (like 
Clement) in the plural, claims to be an ambassador from 
Christ to the Church of Corinth, appeals to “ his care for them 
in the sight of God,” and declares that he “is not a whit 
behind the very chiefest Apostles.” It is plain from this 
language that St. Paul never dreamt of the alleged headship 
and chief pastorate of St. Peter, whom on one occasion 
he “withstood to the face because he was to be blamed.” 
What more natural, therefore, than for St. Clement—possibly 
the friend of St. Paul—to model his letter to the Corinthians 
on the Epistles of St. Paul, to which he explicitly and 
repeatedly appeals? Yet it is on this wholly unimportant 
incident that Mr. Rivington bases the oracular sentence with 
which he opens his volume, and which he seeks to sub- 
stantiate through two chapters by a method of reasoning 
which appears to us feeble. 


Our next test shall be Mr. Rivington’s handling of the 
controversy between Pope Stephen and St. Cyprian, Bishop 
of Carthage and Primate of the Province of Africa. The 
matters in dispute were the right of appeal to Rome from 
dioceses outside the Roman Patriarchate, and the validity of 
baptism administered by heretics. Some clergy, who had 
been tried and condemned by a synod of Bishops in 
Carthage, went to Rome to appeal against the decision. 
St. Cyprian vigorously protested against this appeal; and 
it is sheer quibbling, in view of all the circumstances, 
to argue, as Mr. Rivington does, that St. Cyprian did 
not “mean by his protest to deprecate any appeal under 
any circumstances.” These five appellants, forsooth—one 
of whom was a regularly ordained Bishop—“ were a little 
body which had no standing in the Church, and no right of 
appeal.” Where did Mr. Rivington, a recent convert, learn 
this extraordinary doctrine, that the right of appeal to Rome 
depends upon the number or importance of the appellants? 
If there is a right of final appeal to Rome at all, in all eccle- 
siastical causes, these men had a clear right of appeal, and 
Cyprian’s peremptory denial of any such right in their case 
covers the whole ground, and proves that no such right was 
then recognised. But there is a more striking proof of this 
fact, and Mr. Rivington’s way of dealing with it is a palmary 
example of his method of controversy throughout this volume. 
The quarrel of the Roman Empire with the early Christians 
was their defiance of the civil power; and the magistrates, even 
in times of persecution, would have gladly condoned the offence 
on what they considered very easy terms. The slightest recog- 
nition of the established religion, even a few grains of incense 
thrown into the air, with an invocation of the fortunes of Cesar, 
would have sufficed. But the Christians would have no com- 
promise with idolatry in any form. It happened, however, 
that some Christians here and there did purchase immunity 
from persecution in this way. Two Spanish Bishops who had 
taken out certificates of idolatry were deposed, and two new 
Bishops were appointed in their stead. The deposed Bishops 
appealed to Rome, and the Pope (Stephen) reversed the sen- 
tence, and ordered them to be restored to their sees. The 
two Bishops appointed in their place appealed from the Papal 
decision to Cyprian, who had taken the leading part in the 
discussion as to the treatment of these lapsed Christians. 
St. Cyprian summoned a council of his province, which over- 
ruled the decision of the Pope, and it was accordingly reversed. 
Now, how does Mr. Rivington meet this crucial test of the 
Papal theory? St. Cyprian, he tells us, “ considered that the 
Pope had been overreached, and says that although there was 
some fault in this in the way of negligence, the real sin lay 
at the door of the Bishop who had deceived the Pope.” But 
we must give our readers a specimen of Mr. Rivington’s 
reasoning in his own words :— 

“Nota word has St. Cyprian to say against the possibility of 
a bishop being replaced in his bishopric by the Pope. Had our 
eaint held the view that the Pope could not restore a bishop who 
had been deposed by his surrounding colleagues, it must have 
appeared. But no: the power of St. Stephen is not for a moment 
questioned. It is the certainty of Basilides’ crimes that is put 
os asthe ground for considering the restoration null and 
That is to say, the Primate of the Church of Africa, at the 
head of his provincial synod, declares a Papal Decree, in- 
volving doctrine, null and void, and proceeds forthwith, and 
with success, to reverse it. Yet “the power of St. Stephen 





is not for a moment questioned”! The cause which 
needs such reasoning to sustain it must indeed be in. 
extremis. After this, we are not surprised at Mr. Rivington’s 
dictum that, “so far, St. Cyprian’s teaching, though not couched 
in the terms of modern theology, is yet in substance identical 
with the Roman Catholic Church at this time.” Fancy Arch- 
bishop Walsh presuming to sit in judgment on a Papal decree 
applicable to a diocese out of Ireland, and daring to 
reverse it, and succeeding! In the case under consideration 
“St. Cyprian,” we are told, “showed his acceptance of the 
principle of Papal jurisdiction. I say the principle, for he 
objected to the particular exercise in this case.” To accept a 
principle of which you object to the particular exercise in a 
crucial case is to reduce the supremacy and infallibility of 
the Pope to the level of the British Sovereign’s right to veto 
Acts of Parliament. But there is nothing in St. Cyprian’s 
acts or writings to support even so feeble a recognition as this 
of the Papal claims. Even Mr. Rivington admits that “there 
is no appearance of his |Cyprian’s] having consulted St. 
Stephen on the matter at all, which, whatever the latter’s 
position, would, to say the least, have been a matter of 
courtesy.” <A strange way truly of “showing his acceptance 
of the principle of Papal jurisdiction.” 

But we have not yet done with St. Cyprian. He is one of 
the most distinguished figures in ecclesiastical history, and 
holds an honoured place as saint and martyr in the Roman 
Calendar. Yet a large part of his life was spent in combating 
the claims of the Bishop of Rome. That is a fact which lies 
awkwardly athwart the path of the Roman Catholic contro- 
versialist, and our readers have already had some specimens 
of Mr. Rivington’s desperate straits in his vain efforts to 
surmount the difficulty. But the most serious part of the 
difficulty remains to be told. St. Cyprian taught and enforced 
in practice the invalidity of heretical baptism. The Pope, St. 
Stephen, took the opposite side, and sent St. Cyprian a rescript 
condemning his doctrine in strong language,—an ex cathedré 
pronouncement on a matter of doctrine, if ever there was one. 
This pronouncement from “our brother Stephen” Cyprian 
denounces as marked by “error,” “ proud,” “ impertinent,” 
“written rashly and improvidently,” betraying “ blindness of 
mind,” and “ perverseness to refuse to recognise the unity of 
the faith coming from God the Father and the tradition 
of Jesus Christ our Lord and God.” “Does he give 
honour to God,” he exclaims, “who, the friend of heretics 
and the enemy of Christians, deems the priests of God, 
maintaining the truth of Christ and the unity of the 
Church, worthy of excommunication?” This looks as if the 
Pope had actually excommunicated the African Church, and 
his refusal not only to see Cyprian’s delegates, but to permit 
the Christians of Rome to receive them into their houses, 
points to an excommunication actually consummated. Mr. 
Rivington admits that the Pope “ threatened” excommunica- 
tion, and was only restrained by the expostulation of the 
Archbishop of Alexandria. The evidence is in favour of the 
excommunication having actually been launched. Yet 
Cyprian, so far from submitting, convoked another council 
of the three provinces of Africa, Numidia, and Mauritania. 
The council was attended by eighty-five Bishops. Cyprian 
presided, and opened the proceedings with a speech from 
which we quote the following pregnant passage in denuncia- 
tion of the claims of the Pope and in assertion of the 
primitive idea of Church government :— 

“ For no one of us sets himself up to be a bishop of bishops, or 
by fear of his tyranny compels his colleagues to the necessity of 
obedience, since every bishop according to his recognised liberty 
and power possesses a free choice, and can no more be judged by 
another than he himself can judge another. But let us await 
the judgment of our Lord Jesus Christ, who singly and alone has 
the power both of setting us up in the government of His Church, 
and of judging our proceedings.” 

These words, which are a distinct repudiation of the doctrine 
of Papal supremacy and infallibility, were quoted 140 years 
later with entire approval by St. Augustine, to whom never- 
theless Mr. Rivington appeals as a witness for that very 
doctrine. St. Dionysius of Alexandria, and many other 
Eastern Bishops, supported St. Cyprian against the Pope in 
this controversy. One of these was Firmilian, Metropolitan 
of Caesarea in Cappadocia, whose name also is in the list of 
Saints in the Roman Calendar. While acknowledging a 
Primacy of honour in the Bishop of Rome, Firmilian rejects 





in energetic language any other prerogative over other Bishops, 
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and accuses the Pope of “betraying and deserting unity.” 
The Pope had threatened to excommunicate the Eastern 
Bishops as he had excommunicated those of Africa, and this 
is the language in which St. Firmilian retorts :— 

“But how great a sin hast thou heaped upon thyself when thou 

didst cut thyself off from so many flocks; for thou hast destroyed 
thyself. Do not be deceived ; since he is the true schismatic who 
has made himself an apostate from the communion of the Church’s 
oneness ; for while thou dost fancy tbat all can be excommunicated 
by thee, thou has excommunicated thyself alone from all.” 
Is this the language of a man who believed that the Bishop of 
Rome was infallible when pronouncing decisions ex cathedrd, 
and that he was supreme over all Bishops, and had absolute 
and immediate jurisdiction in every diocese of Christendom ?P 
It is manifest that the Church of that era had simply never 
heard or dreamt of the Vatican doctrine of the Papacy. We 
have gone carefully through the whole of Mr. Rivington’s 
dook, and we assert with confidence that the rest of his 
argumentation in favour of that doctrine is as unsubstan- 
tial as his special pleading to get rid of the damaging 
testimony which the Cyprianic age bears against the Papal 
claims. And the testimony is all the more emphatic 
from the fact that the Church eventually decided that the 
Pope was right in this controversy about heretical baptism, 
however wrong and arbitrary in his manner of upholding the 
truth. The plain fact is that, beyond the Primacy of honour 
conceded to the Bishop of Rome, not a vestige of the Vatican 
doctrine of the Papacy can be traced in the history of the 
Church of the first five centuries of Christianity. The origin 
and development of that doctrine are due first to the imperial 
position of the See of Rome, espevially after the removal of 
the seat of secular government to Constantinople, but chiefly 
to the acceptance throughout the West of the portentous 
fiction of the forged decretals. Dr. Dillinger, whose great name 
Mr. Rivington is fond of pressing into his service, declared some 
years before his death that he was amazed at the falsifications 
of history which his special study of the development of the 
Papacy had revealed to him. Mr. Rivington calls Rome 
“the home of accuracy.” Juvenal held a different opinion 
when he asked, “ What should I doat Rome? I know not 
how to lie.” As some maladies in the human body are 
known to skip several generations, and then appear with 
virulence, so the taint which the Roman satirist imputed to 
the Pagan city on the seven hills, after skipping several 
generations of great Bishops, reappeared in that mass of 
spurious documents on which the Vatican dogma depended for 
its original diffusion. 





MANNERS AND CUSTOMS OF THE HIGHLANDERS.* 


‘TuEseE sketches, which were originally given to the world in 
the Quarterly Review, are less known than they deserve. 
Much fragmentary information about the Highlanders of the 
last century may be gleaned from Sir Walter Scott’s other 
works, and especially from his novels; but this is necessarily 
less satisfying than a connected history and description such 
as we have in this welcome republication. 

The Highlanders of the present day differ little, except in 
language, from their southern Saxon neighbours, to whomn— 
in spite of Lord Salisbury’s ungenerous sneer about the 
“Celtic Fringe ”—they are certainly not inferior in any of 
the moral, physical, and intellectual qualities which go to 
build up the greatness of a people. Considering the smallness 
of their numbers, and the comparative scantiness of their 
opportunities, they have produced at least their fair share of 
distinguished men in war, literature, and science ; while there 
is no portion of her Majesty’s subjects more peaceful, loyal, 
and law-abiding. Very different were the Highlanders of the 
past. The contrast is, indeed, striking, and affords a signal 
disproof of the common error that every race has its own special 
characteristics, which it always inherits, and always transmits 
in entire independence of circumstances and surroundings. 

Prior to the year 1745, the inhabitants of the South of 
Britain knew next to nothing of these hardy mountaineers of 
the North. This ignorance extended even to the educated 
classes, who regarded the Highlanders of their time pretty 
much as we of the present day regard the Zulus or the 
Hottentots. Swift, in his Journal to Stella, mentions as a 
remarkable fact that he had actually dined with two High- 
landers, and found them persons of ordinary decorum and 
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civility. In the midst of this all but universal contempt and 
ignorance came the audacious rebellion in favour of the 
young Chevalier, when the startling victories of the Celtic 
clans roused all England, as Scott puts it, “like a rattling 
peal of thunder.’ The despised barbarians of the North, with 
inferior numbers and inferior weapons, but superior strategy 
and tactics, had routed and re-routed the trained and veteran 
troops of the highly cultivated South. Nor was it in the field 
alone that the Highlanders showed to advantage. Their 
clemency to the vanquished, and their abstention from all 
rapine and outrage during their march through England, 
stand forth in strong contrast to the cowardly butchery to 
which they were subjected after their final defeat, by twice 
their number, on the moor of Culloden. Still more to their 
honour is their touching fidelity to their “ Bonnie Prince 
Charlie” in the days of his adversity. His various places of 
concealment were known to many poor, half-starved High- 
landers; yet the reward of £30,000 offered by the Govern. 
ment for his betrayal could not tempt tlie meanest of them to 
stoop to the invited infamy. 

Scott, in this volume, renders ample justice to the virtues 
of the ancient Gael; but, on the other hand, he does not 
spare his vices. Among these his thirst for revenge—not so 
much in open war as in private feuds—holds a prominent 
place. A dying chief, on being urged by his pastor to for- 
give his enemy, as vengeance belonged to the Lord alone, 
acquiesced with a deep sigh, and with the remark that no 
doubt it was “too sweet a morsel for a mortal.” Then he 
added, “ Well, I forgive him; but the deil take you, Donald” 
(turning to his son), “if you forgive him.” Nevertheless, it 
was considered unworthy to kill a humbled and suppliant foe 
who had surrendered himself unconditionally, and, in token 
of absolute submission, offered his sword, held by the point, 
or laid his head upon the block. Clemency in such cases was 
the rule; but it sometimes happened that a relentless enemy 
would seize this opportunity of there and then striking the 
long-coveted blow. Scott gives the following instance :— 

“ William Macintosh, a leader, if not the chief, of that ancient 
clan, upon some quarrel with the Gordons, burnt the castle of 
Auchindown, belonging to this powerful family; and was, in 
the feud which followed, reduced to such extremities by the 
persevering vengeance of the Earl of Huntly, that he was at 
length compelled to surrender himself at discretion. He came to 
the castle of Strathbogie, choosing his time when the Earl was 
absent, anil yielded himself up to the Countess. She informed 
him that Huntly had sworn never to forgive him the offence he 
had committed until he should see his head upon the block. The 
humbled chieftain kneeled down, and laid his head upon the 
kitchen dresser, where the oxen were cut up for the baron’s feast. 
No sooner had he made this humiliation, than the cook, who stood 
behind him with his cleaver uplifted, at a sign from the inexor- 
able Countess, severed Macintosh’s head from his body at a 
stroke.” 


Everybody knows that the word Mac (pronounced in Gaelic 
Machk) means son, so that, for example, MacDonald literally 
means the Son of Donald. But it is not generally known 
that when a woman is spoken of, the Highlanders substitute 
for Mac the feminine Nich, which means daughter; that the 
vocative of Mac is Vichk (we spell phonetically), which always 
replaces Mac when a person is addressed ; and that the nomi- 
native plural is Michk (sons), or claiin (children). Sir Walter’s 
ignorance of Gaelic frequently leads him into error upon 
these points, both in his poetry and in his novels. The mean- 
ing of the Gaelic word clan (as just stated) is children, and 
the obedience which clansmen owed to their chief was con- 
sidered by them rather as the affectionate obedience due by 
children to a father than as that due by subjects to a ruler. 
They believed themselves to be all blood-relations descended 
from a common ancestor, of whom their chief was the living 
representative. Theclansman who hesitated to save his chief’s 
life at the expense of his own was regarded as a coward who 
fled from his father’s side in the hour of peril. On the other 
hand, the chief was expected at all times to acknowledge 
the meanest of his clan as his relation, and to shake hands 
with him wherever they might happen to meet. Sub- 
ordinate to the chief, and generally nearly related to him, 
were the chieftains and tacksmen. Fora full account of these, 
and of the authority which they wielded, we must refer our 
readers to the book under notice. In this Sir Walter traces 
the history of the Highlanders as far back as available records 
permitted. In early times most of the chiefs owed allegiance 
to a Prince of their own, altogether independent of the Scottish 
King, with whom indeed he was frequently at war. This 
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i uently known as “ Lord of the Isles””—was the 
ES ae Clan Coll (or Colla), of which the Clan 
Donald and some others were branches. These branches do 
not appear to have been in any way subordinate to the parent 
Clan Colla, as any of their chiefs might, by right of inherit- 
ance, succeed to the sovereignty over the whole, and all the 
cognate clans considered themselves entitled to the general 

atronymic of Colla. The Kings of Scotland were never able 
to dissolve this formidable confederacy, or materially diminish 
ts power, till towards the end of the fifteenth century, when 
the last “ Lord of the Isles ” (a Macdonald), died without male 
heirs, and his nearest kinsmen quarrelled amongst themselves 
about the succession. From that time the confederacy ceased 
to exist, for none of the rival chiefs was able to establish his 
authority over all the rest. The Kings, in order to strengthen 
their own power, fomented the mutual dissensions of the clans ; 
but though this policy met with some measure of success, the 
Highland chiefs remained virtually independent within their 
own territories; and when political circumstances unitedseveral 
of themina common cause, they became, for the time, asdanger- 
ous to the Crown as under the old dynasty of Clan Colla. Their 
brilliant victories under Montrose, and afterwards in sup- 
port of the exiled Stuarts in the reigns of William III. and 
George II., show how formidable they could then become to 
the de facto Government of the country, whoever might be its 
ruler. 

Sir Walter is deservedly severe upon the cruel and double- 
dealing traitor, Lord Lovat, whose tortuous history occupies 
several pages. He also lays the lash, though tenderly and with 
evident reluctance, on the royal “ Butcher,” Cumberland, 
with respect to whom he expresses himself as follows :— 


“Tf we touch upon the severities exercised with a most un- 
sparing hand after the insurrection of 1745, during the course of 
which the Highlanders had conducted themselves with humanity 
and moderation, it is but to repel an expression of the editor of 
the Culloden papers, who, after admitting the existence of these 
‘acts of atrocity,’ strangely subjoins, that ‘ no blame can attach 
to the Duke of Cumberland for them.” We, on the contrary, main- 
tain that to the General of the victorious army, and to no other, is 
imputable every consequence of the orders which he issues; 
and if a veil is drawn over the conduct of the Duke of Cumberland, 
it is out of no respect or tenderness to the memory of this Prince, 
but in justice to the far different sentiments of many members of 
his illustrious family.” 


The second half of this republication opens with a brief 
account of the outlawed Clan MacGregor, with whom, in 
spite of their occasional atrocities, one cannot help sym- 
pathising in consideration of the cruel persecution which 
first drove them to desperation. But the great bulk of this 
portion of the book is taken up with the history of one 
individual of the clan,—the famous Rob Roy, the Highland 
Robin Hood. Here will be found collected the authentic 
materials upon which Scott founded his well-known novel. 
Out of these we will select the following as amusing and 
characteristic :— 


“Rob Roy avenged himself for the loss which he sustained on 
this occasion [i.e., at the hands of the Duke of Montrose] by an 
act of singular audacity. About the middle of November, 1716, 
John Graham of Killearn, already mentioned as factor of the 
Montrose family, went to a place called Chapel Errock, where the 
tenants of the Duke were summoned to appear with their termly 
rents. They appeared accordingly, and the factor had received 
ready money to the amount of about £300, when Rob Roy entered 
the room at the head of an armed party. The steward endeavoured 
to protect the Duke’s property by throwing the books of accounts 
and money into a garret, trusting they might escape notice. But 
the experienced freebooter was not to be baffled where such a 

rize was at stake. He recovered the books and cash, placed 

imself calmly in the receipt of custom, examined the accounts, 
— the money, and gave receipts on the Duke’s part, saying 

e would hold reckoning with the Duke of Montrose out of the 
damages which he had sustained by his Grace’s means.” 


Rob’s repeated hair-breadth escapes from the clutches of 
his powerful enemy rendered him at last so incautious that 
he allowed himself to be surprised by the Duke and taken 
prisoner. But even then his good fortune did not forsake 
him, As he was being transported across the Forth he 
managed (through the connivance of one of the Duke’s High- 
land servants) to slip the bonds which held him, dived into 
the stream, and escaped,—pretty much in the manner 
described by Sir Walter in his novel. After this came the 
impudent freebooter’s mock facetious challenge to the Duke, 
a document which will be found with other interesting 
curiosities in an appendix, 








A SURVEY OF ECONOMIC THOUGHT.* 

LET no thirsty seeker after wisdom, who may desire to add a 
knowledge of economics to his intellectual assets, be misled 
by the modesty of the title chosen by Professor Cossa into 
taking this book as his guide to the rudiments of the subject. 
For it is a great work, and a monument of stupendous labour 
and patient research; but it is not an Introduction to the 
Study of Political Economy. The author tells us in his 
Prolegomena that his work is an elementary book, written 
especially for his pupils. Wecan only congratulate him on 
the extraordinary power of intuition and the wealth of varied 
learning which must be possessed by the youths who throng 
his lecture-room. For after a very clear definition of Political 
Economy and its scope, and a subtle disquisition on the dis- 
tinctions between it and all the other divisions of Political 
Science, the writer proceeds to a long and deeply reasoned 
exposition of the methods of science in general, with an 
excursus on the differences between science, art, and practice; 
and, having carefully weighed in the balance the merits of 
the deductive, inductive, historical, and mathematical methods, 
finally decides that a judicious combination of the four will 
help us best in our economic researches. This concludes the 
theoretical part of the work. The historical part, to which 
the rest of the book is devoted, is a mere catalogue, containing 
the barest outline of the views of economic writers of all ages, 
and of all nations and peoples, followed by a short and 
very interesting examination of the tenets of contemporary 
Socialism. Professor Cossa speaks incidentally of “ labours 
wherein for full half the Psalmist’s term of human life the 
present writer has worked with such strength as in him lies.” 
These labours have produced an encyclopedia of economic 
bibliography, most useful to the specialist who has a lifetime. 
to devote to the study, and all the libraries of the world at his 
command ; under these conditions the work is a key to pluto- 
logical omniscience, but it would produce nothing but night- 
mare if laid before a beginner, for it uses all the technical 
terms of the science without offering any explanation of their 
meaning, and by the very impartiality with which it summarises 
the views of the most widely differing partisans, only renders 
the confusion of this necessarily difficult subject more con- 
founded. Perhaps an extract will best illustrate the severity 
with which the investigation is conducted. Opening the book 
at random, we find the Professor tracing the history of the 
revolution against the guild-system :— 

“Dolfin appealed in vain to the Venetian Senate for the aboli- 

tion of these trades corporations in 1752 (see Ag. Sagredo’s Sulle 
Consorterie delle Arti Edificative, Venice, 1857, p. 190); and it was 
reserved for Tuscany to strike the first blow in 1770, thanks to 
the efforts of Pietro Leopoldo, well seconded by Sarchiani’s 
Ragionamento sul Commercio (1781), and Memorie Economico- 
Politiche (1783). The same good riddance was voted at Turgot’s 
instigation by the French Constituent Assembly (1776 and 1791), 
Lombardy took a similar step in 1787, thanks to Beccaria and 
Verri, as well as to the writings of Decker (1744), Tucker (1750), 
and to Plumart de Dangent’s Remarques sur les Avantages et les 
Désavantages de la France et de la Grande Bretagne, which came out 
in 1754, and appeared in Italian at Venice four years later. 
Simon Clicquot de Blerviche (1723-96), Inspector-General of 
Manufactures, also put on record views even more explicit and 
more uncompromising, &c.” 
Such is Professor Cossa’s method. One cannot help feeling 
a mixture of sympathy and envy towards the students for 
whom this work is to act as an elementary handbook— 
especially when we find that they are instructed, with a 
touch of professional asperity, to “learn by themselves such 
details touching the rudiments of political economy as have 
been crowded out of my lectures by the steady expansion of 
holiday-time at the expense of term,” and that a list of 
fourteen works, of which Mill’s Political Economy is one, is 
enumerated as introductory to this introduction. 


Of the completeness and impartiality of Professor Cossa’s 
survey, there can be no question. He is apt to tell us too 
little; for instance, our curiosity is only whetted by reading 
of a fragment of Kwan-tsze, written in the seventh century 
of our era, from which “one may see that they (the Chinese) 
anticipated by their institutions many of the customs of 
modern finance.’ And we may perhaps venture to question 
the assertion that “the activity of all citizens, both in Greece 
and Rome, was practically engrossed in public affairs,” and 
that, consequently, economic inquiry was neglected in these 
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States. In the first place, we know that Nicias, as busy a 
politician as ever sought office, found time to speculate in the 
silver-mines of Laurium, and to organise a highly lucrative 
slave-letting business; and moreover, any one who has ever 
read the fifth book of Aristotle’s Ethics, can safely assert that 
this philosopher knew a good deal more about the currency 
question than nine-tenths of the denizens of Lombard Street 
do to-day. And again, it is a little surprising to find English 
politicians still dichotomised into Tories and Whigs. Bat it 
is unfair to cavil at such unimportant slips, for Professor 
Cossa’s work cannot fail to be invaluable to the advanced 
economic student, enabling him at once to lay his hand on 
all the original authorities on the chief problems of the 
science. 

The history of economic thought is not without considerable 
psychological interest. After the revival of learning, the 
subject was treated at first solely by those who were engaged 
in trade and commerce; these teachers looked at the matter 
in hand from the point of view of their own interest, and their 
reasonings, naturally fallacious as far as the general welfare 
was concerned, resulted in the development of what is known 
asthe Mercantile system. The most characteristic error of this 
school was its failure to distinguish between wealth, which we 
may define, pro hac vice, as good things in general, and money, 
which is in reality only good as a means of exchange to the 
majority of men. This misconception led to the imposition 
of all sorts of restrictions and provisions aiming at the 
increase of the volume of coin circulating within each 
‘country, in defiance, or rather in ignorance, of the fact that 
a too great abundance of money inflates prices and hinders 
exportation. Mercantilism was gradually merged into Pro- 
tectionism during the first half of the eighteenth century, 
and then arose the remarkable sect called the Physiocrats. 
Chief among these were Quesnay, physician to Lonis XV. 
and Madame de Pompadour and a contributor to Diderot’s 
Encyclopédie, Mirabeau the “Friend of Men,” and Turgot, 
Louis XVI.’s Minister, who was dismissed because he wished 
to tax the nobles and clergy. The political jurisprudence of 
the Physiocrats was based on the assumption of “an original 
and blessed state of nature which had only been marred by 
human institutions ;” its economic application took the form 
of a demand for absolute liberty of trade,—the doctrine of 
ne pas trop gowverner and laisser-faire, first taught by 
the Marquis d’Argenson, was dovetailed on to the theory 
that, according to the “order of Nature,” each producer, if 
allowed perfect freedom, would co-operate in the furtherance 
of the public good. Of course, an economic system which is 
supposed to rest on laws which are applicable absolutely 
everywhere and at all times, with no regard to conditions 
and temporary environment, soon becomes involved in error 
and absurdity; but the teaching of the Physiocrats left a 
deep mark on the history of the science, practically because 
they called attention to the detestable injustice of the methods 
of taxation then in vogue, and indirectly because they had 
considerable influence on Adam Smith. The Wealth of 
Nations appeared in 1776, and is acknowledged to have laid 
the foundations of economic science, as such. Dr. Smith 
was a scholar, a philosopher, and a keenly practical observer; 
he had spent some time on the Continent, and had studied 
economic problems in the light of historical knowledge, 
logical method, and personal observation. His successors 
have carried the torch on, and kept the science level with 
recent developments; but his work remains by far the most 
interesting and instructive exposition of the subject. Being 
accustomed to lecture to Scottish students, an andience 
always most demonstratively critical, he is never dull or 
obscure ; his pages are covered with apt illustrations, and 
are brightened by occasional gleams of quaint humour. 
Political economy, as he treated it, is a highly interesting 
picture of man, individual and collective, in his relation to the 
production and distribution of wealth. 

Latter-day education either leaves this branch of learning 
contemptuously to the specialists, or supplies merely a 
sufficient smattering of it to add a scientific garnish to the 
clap-trap of political warfare. Carlyle has sneered at it as the 
Dismal Science, classing it along with Benthamee Utility and 
the Pig Philosophy ; but economists can afford to smile at 
the diatribes of the dyspeptic Sage, for it is always doubtful 
whether his tongue wags at the bidding of his mighty 
intellect, or of his inefficient digestion. And Ruskin 
considers economics an immoral study, because it leaves out 





the fact that man has a soul. One might, with an equally 
good show of reason, make light of a treatise on Hepatic 
Pathology, on the ground that the human body contains 
other organs besides the liver. The relations of economics 
to ethics are clearly stated by Professor Cossa :— 

“Economic science, as such, can be correctly or incorrectly 
formulated. Its propositions are true or false, but they can be 
neither good nor bad, neither helpful nor harmful. Hence the 
numerous contemporary economists who make a clatter about the 
importance of ethical considerations have discovered a mare’s- 
nest. Applied economics, on the other hand, must rank as sub- 
sidiary and inferior to ethics, because the attainment of no purely 
economical advantage can justify a violation of ethical principles.” 
On the subject of the relation of politics and economics, 
Professor Cossa takes a sound and moderate view. While 
he favours the interference of the State in the interest of 
public health and welfare, he is opposed to Socialism, both 
bureaucratic and revolutionary :— 

“Do not blench or cast down your eyes when modern Socialism 
heaves in sight with the banner of science unfurled and arrayed 
in the garments of economics, but look long and steadily, and 
you will soon perceive that the garments do not fit, and the 
banners are borrowed. Theoretic Socialism depends upon misin- 
terpretations of certain leading doctrines in modern political 
economy which are so clumsily made that they can fit nothing 
under the sun, and simply involve the denial of our whole science.” 
The last chapter, from which the above excerpt is taken, 
contains a searching criticism of the economic fallacies in- 
volved in Collectivism, Communism, Anarchism, and kindred 
doctrines. It is not only deeply interesting scientifically, but 
most valuable as an authoritative refutation of the pseudo- 
economic babble which is now so generally rife in support of 
Socialistic ideas. 





WINCHESTER COLLEGE.* 


THIS very handsome volume, in commemoration of the five- 
hundredth anniversary of Winchester College, is open, per- 
haps, to the remark that it has appeared the day after the 
fair, not, we trust, as an involuntary proof that the authorities 
of the College, like its clock, are always behind the times. 
The history is the joint product of various writers, all old 
Wykehamists, with the exception of the Dean of Winchester, 
who writes on Wykeham’s work in the Cathedral; the Bursar, 
Mr. T. F. Kirby, whose study of the ancient Bursars’ books 
has shed an entirely new and more authentic light on many 
passages in the history of the College ; and one of the masters, 
to whom has been assigned ‘‘ Winchester in the Sixteenth 
Century.” The result is a very comp!ete and lively picture 
of the history of the College, from “the earliest times to the 
present day.” The whole is adorned with illustrations by Mr. 
Herbert Marshall, which, though necessarily “present day,” 
are instinct with a true feeling for antiquity in their repro- 
duction of the ancient parts of College, Cathedral, and St. 
Cross, and with a spirit of poetry in the modern “ New Field,” 
and the football match, “Six-and-Six,” in Meads. It is a 
characteristic proof of the admirable taste shown by Mr. 
Marshall in his selection of pictures, that there is nowhere to 
be found, as might have been expected, one of the interior of 
Chapel. Since this was handed over to the destroyer in the 
shape of Mr. Butterfield, and spoilt by the arrangement of the 
seats as in a parish church instead of a college chapel, it would, 
in Mr. Marshall’s artistic drawings, have been an incongruity. 
One wonders, by the way, why Mr. Hardy, in discoursing 
learnedly on the College buildings, says Warden Baker was 
“not fortunate in his choice of an architect to do this work ” 
in the tower, seeing that it vies, if, on its own scale it does 
not exceed, in beauty the somewhat later tower of Magdalen 
College at Oxford. It is true that it was placed on an insecure 
foundation of piles, which might have been adequate to support 
Wykeham’s slight belfry, but were not so to support a great 
tower. Bnt we cannot regret the choice of the architect who 
produced a work which, when rebuilt, being happily replaced 
stone by stone, duly ordered and numbered, is still exquisitely 
lovely, as Mr. Marshall’s drawings well show. 

We are bound to say that, though the book is written 
under circumstances which might excuse a somewhat optimist 
strain, it is not in the panegyrical style. If the writers 
have not set down anything in malice, neither have they 
extenuated shortcomings. Lord Selborne, as twice Lord 
Chancellor, appropriately leads off with an estimate, highly 
judicial, of the place in history occupied by Wykeham, who 


* Winchester College, 1393-1893. Illustrated by Herbert Marshall, London 
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was twice Chancellor in days when the Chancellor was a good 
deal more like Prime Minister than he has been since the 
Reformation. If he has exaggerated the novelty of Wykeham’s 
creation of Winchester in saying that “his conception of a 
great grammar school training a constant supply of scholars 
for a great college in the University was entirely new,” and 
that “from it we may date, and to it we may refer, the 
development of the study of language and the elements of 
abstract science,” the exaggeration is slight to that which is 
usually found in this matter. A correction may be found in the 
next chapter on “ Wykeham’s Models,” where Mr. Leach has 
shown that both at Exeter, in connection with Exeter College, 
and in Oxford itself, in connection with Merton College, there 
were grammar schools in connection with, and serving as 
feeders to, Colleges at Oxford half-a-century and more before 
Wykeham’s day. What was new was the creation of a college 
much larger than Merton, and for schoolboys “a sovereign 
and independent foundation, existing of, by, and for itself; 
self-centred, self-controlled,” and “ not even like a college in 
a University ; an imperium in imperio, a protected State under 
the shelter of a greater whole.” The head-master, Dr. Fearon, 
has unfortunately vouchsafed us only five pages on “ Wyke- 
ham’s conception of a public school,” when we could well 
have had more of his vigorous English and broad-minded 
utterance. 

«There was a time,” he reminds us, “ when many stiff patriots 
maintained that there were a sacred three, or possibly as an act 
of grace some mentioned four, with claim to be admitted within 
the narrow boundary of public schools. Some thought that there 
was a mystic meaning in the special mention of two colleges and 
a school in a certain Act of Parliament, recorded in the Prayer- 
book. Then in 1861 another Act of Parliament seemed to come 
to the rescue, and ordain a privileged nine to occupy a world 
apart. But the fact is that the splendid success and influence 
of the schools of the Victorian epoch have stormed the fortress 
of the exclusionists...... It is the greatest glory of Winchester 
to have been the mother of numerous daughter public schools, 
some the creation of the fifteenth century, some of the sixteenth, 
some of the nineteenth.” 

And he points out how “ Arnold’s conception” of a public 
school “is the accepted model throughout England; it is 
Arnold’s conception which is the final authority in America 
and Australia, even more than in England; and Arnold 
learnt his lesson at Winchester,”—particularly in the prefect 
system, which was Wykeham’s own system, laid down by him 
in his statutes from the first. Dr. Fearon, however, goes 
too far when he claims for Winchester, or, indeed, for 
public schools, the special distinction of “ patriotism,” and 
Wykeham as “the founder of this school esprit de corps.” 
“The schools before Wykeham were chiefly Benedictine or 
Cathedral schools; in the Benedictine schools there was the 
utmost devotion, but it was devotion to the order, not to the 
particular school.” There is good cause for doubting whether 
the Benedictine schools were schools at all in our sense of the 
word, or meant anything but the instruction of novices, who 
were young men. And as for the other schools which existed 
in England in plenty, long before Wykeham— Cathedral 
schools and others—there is no evidence to show that they 
had no esprit de corps ; and certainly they had no devotion to 
an order, because they were not connected with any order to 
be devoted to, except the clerical order with which Wykeham’s 
school was even more closely connected than its predecessors. 
When Wykeham enlarges on brotherly love he is only doing 
what every founder of every religious house, whether monastic 
or clerical, had been doing from the first century onward. 
“Ubi bene est, ibi patria,” expresses both the cause and the 
limitations of esprit de corps; and in no other sense can we 
fairly attribute its creation in schools to Wykeham, than that 
he founded a great, and on the whole, no doubt, comfortable, 
school. Probably most people are patriotic about their 
schools, because “ the days of our youth are the days of our 
glory,” especially in these times when the captain of cricket or 
football is a far greater person than a Prime Minister or a 
head-master. How recent these days are is shown by Mr. 
Cook in an excellent article on “ Hills, Meads, and Games.” 
The “Hills” that formed the delight of Frank Buckland 
and other lovers of the country ceased in 1868, under 
the potency of the counter-attraction of “Meads” and 
“New Field.” The supremacy of cricket dates only from 
the regular institution of public school matches with 
Harrow and Eton in 1825; and though football is an older 
game, its potency too seems only to date from the same era. 
How far Wykeham would have approved of either seems very 





doubtful. Probably he would have approved very little of the 
doings of any of his successors after the fifteenth century,— 
from the Second Master who pulled down (but did he?) the 
golden images on the Rood screen with a twitch, or the Puri- 
tanical Warden who kept in with both sides during the Great 
Rebellion, downwards. Why, by the way, does Mr. Oman, 
who ought to know better, write on that latter period like the 
ignorant writers who always assume that it required some 
special Deus ex machind, in the shape of a distinguished 
Parliamentary General, to save the College or Wykeham’s 
tomb in the Cathedral from plunder or destruction? The 
Parliament side did far less damage to institutions than 
the Royalist side. Cromwell spared the Cambridge plate, 
which Rupert carried off. Neither Eton nor Windsor were 
damaged; and Cardinal Beaufort in his red hat sleeps quite 
as unharmed in Winchester Cathedral as William of Wyke- 
ham. But no one pretends that any special saviour appeared 
for him. The fact is that the Parliamentarians were far 
greater favourers of learning than the others, as the erection 
of Durham University, and its destruction on the Restoration, 
plainly show. Of course, they wanted to “ purge” the colleges 
of obnoxious persons, just as James II. did afterwards. But 
they never dreamt of destroying them, and Winchester was 
never in any danger nor need of a saviour, any more than St. 
Paul’s Cathedral or the Goldsmiths’ Hall. And Mr. Oman 
has to admit as much, since he is obliged to deny the tales of 
the special saviour, and admit he can find none. 





THE YELLOW BOOK.* 


THE new Yellow Book is a ponderous affair. There is more 
“ Literature ” than in the first volume, and double the amount 
of “Art.” Mr. William Watson contributes a short four-lined 
epigram. Mr. John Davidson’s “Thirty Bob a Week” is 
clever; it reminds us a little of Mr. Bret Harte’s colloquial 
monologues, especially the one called “ Seventy-Nine,” though 
in the present instance the slang is rather artificially dragged 
in, and there is a little want of a genuine ring about the poem, 
though no want of real earnestness. The lines,— 
“Tt’s just the power of some to be a boss, 
And the bally power of others to be bossed,”— 
express a truth that is older than Socialism. The last four 
verses are set in a higher key, and “The Gospel of Content” 
is preached as forcibly, if not as diffusely, as Mr. Frederick 
Greenwood’s reformed Russian preaches it. Mr. Alfred 
Hayes has realised to the full the restfulness of Nature; his 
poem is redolent of sunshine and fresh air, the third and 
fourth stanzas descriptive of his open-air “Study” bear 
some resemblance to Shelley’s “lawny islet,” where he 
describes it— 
“ By anemone and violet 
Like mosaic paven : 

And its roof was flowers and leaves 

Which the summer’s breath enweaves.” 
Mr. Hayes’s powers are unequal; it is a pity that any one 
who can write such a good verse as the following,— 

« As on my grassy couch I lie, 
From hedge and tree 

Musicians pipe; or if the heat 

Subdue the birds, one crooneth sweet, 

Whose labour is a lullaby,— 

The slumbrous bee,” 

should end his poem in such a remarkably commonplace 
manner, the last line of the last stanza, “‘ And go to bed,” is 
absolutely unpoetical. 

The distinctive feature of the new Yellow Book is the intro- 
duction of criticism. Mr. Philip Hamerton criticises the former 
volume with a seriousness that almost amounts to dullness. 
Mr. Max Beerbohm protests against the want of a sense of 
humour among his critics. It does seem incredible that his 
essay in the first number of The Yellow Book, called “A 
Defence of Cosmetics,” should have been taken seriously; 
but in the defence of the critics, we feel bound to say that, in 
some cases, what is known as the “ New Humour” requires a 
new sense of humour for its full appreciation, the old sense 
that serves to discern the humour of past generations being 
wholly inadequate to modern demands. Mr. Beerbohm is as 
little serious in his letter as he was in the essay which it 
defends; he describes the “average pressman ” occupied in 
reviewing the work of an unknown author, and accuses him of 
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“plucking out and gloating over” defects and ignoring 
obvious beauties; but he ignores the average conscientious 
pressman who spends much time in searching for those latent 
beauties and fails after all to find them. He would exclaim, 


with Cowper :— 
“ Happy work ! 
Which not e’en critics criticise.” 


And to the present race of critics he addresses the following 
exordium :—“ Many and irreparable are the wrongs that our 
critics have done. At length, let them repent with ashes upon 
their heads. Where they see not beauty, let them be silent, 
reverently feeling that it may yet be there, and train their 
dull senses in quest of it.’ Mr. Herbert Crackanthorpe 
borrows Mr. Waugh’s title of “ Reticence in Literature,’ and 
pours out the vials of his wrath on the Philistines, on every 
one who ventures to protest against his code of morals in 
fiction, particularly the “ moral objector,” and the “artistic 
objector;” but critics are a callous race, and we shall be 
surprised if any of the respectable Philistines at whom Mr. 
Crackanthorpe points the finger of scorn, will sleep any the 
worse for it. Of other articles there is an account of the 
charming French actress who has fascinated all London 
this summer, and among the fiction Miss Ella D’Arcy’s 
darkly coloured sketch of “Poor Cousin Louis” is the most 
impressive. A short story called “ My Heart’s Desire” is 
made up of hackneyed themes with a “ Persian wheel” as a 
kind of stage-property round which the characters are 
grouped, in much the same way as Mr. Vincent Crummles 
advised Nicholas Nickleby to introduce a “ Real pump!”— 
and “Splendid tubs!”—into his new play. “ Passed” is the 
“impression” of a nightmare, doubtless meant to illustrate 
the old responsibility of man towards his fellow-creatures, 
against which Cain flung his rebellious question, “‘ Am I my 
brother’s keeper?” but the style is gasping and hysterical, 
and the effect tawdry and theatrical. Mr. Harland’s con- 
tribution has the same keynote, the story being also narrated 
in the first person ; but the “ Responsibility ” shirked, is more 
properly a case of selfish ill-breeding, the narrator deliberately 
ignores a shy fellow-countryman, his own equal in all re- 
spects, in a foreign hotel, and finally helps to goad him into 
committing suicide by a system of uncourteous rebuffs that 
wound an abnormally sensitive nature in an unlooked-for 
manner. If there was any enjoyment to be got out of such 
behaviour to an inoffensive stranger, it was emphatically, as 
Mr. Harland calls it, ‘‘ heathenish ”; but the slight sketch is 
cleverly written, a little in Mr. Henry James's style. Mr. 
Henry James’s own contribution of “ The Coxon Trust” adds 
to the weight of the Yellow Book, and is a little dull. Weare 
not surprised that his characters tangle themselves into a 
hopeless muddle, and are left in vague ambiguity, but we are 
disappointed that so much apparent brilliancy should produce 
so little sense of illumination. His hero, Frank Saltram, is 
a literary Pecksniff, with a dash of Mr. Micawber thrown 
in, but we fail to take any interest in the disreputable 
old humbug, whose sole literary capital is his brilliant conver- 
sation; and the toleration shown towards him and his tiresome 
wife by his long-suffering friends becomes a little tedious. Not 
having the advantage of hearing any of Mr. Saltram’s golden 
utterances, it is difficult to echo Miss Anvoy’s remark that 
* one forgets so wonderfully how one dislikes him!” and the 
only picture that impresses itself on the imagination is that 
of a fat, frowsy, old man driving with his lenient hostess “ in 
a one-horse greenish thing, an early Victorian landau, hired, 
near at hand, imaginatively, from a broken-down job-master, 
whose wife was in consumption—a vehicle that made people 
turn round all the more when her pensioner sat beside her in 
a soft white hat and a shawl, one of her own.” 


In pursuance of Mr. Beerbohm’s suggestion of keeping 
silent (which can be applied to “art” as well as to “litera- 
ture”) until some latent beauty can be discerned, we forbear 
to discuss Mr. Aubrey Beardsley’s pictures, merely premising 
that his portrait labelled “Madame Réjane” is more lifelike 
and human than anything we remember seeing by this artist, 
and so far as the costume goes, it is an excellent likeness of 
the French actress. Mr. Walter Sickert’s portrait of his 
fellow-artist, apparently sketched in a cemetery, recalls the 
days of impossible daguerreotypes; it is a positive relief 
to turn to Mr. John Sargent’s excellent pencil-study of 
Mr. Henry James, and to note the clear outline and 
the intelligible effects of light and shade. Perhaps this 








effect of unintelligibility is one of the features of latter. 
day art, and needs a special vision to discern its latent 
beauties ; on the other hand, a bald and naked realism that 
insists on ugliness, and holds up the hidden sores of life for 
inspection, is the tendency of some modern literature, and at 
the risk of being confronted with a hideous spectre of Mrs, 
Grundy, and of being accused of shaking hands with her, we 
venture to borrow an analogy from Nature (who is older than 
the oldest of us), and who asserts that those things which are 
sound and healthy are likely to endure the longest, while 
that which is evanescent and rotten at the core will perish 
and be forgotten. 





HISTORIC RECORDS OF ENGLAND.* 

THE plan of this useful work, which to some may appear 
novel, seems to have been suggested by Sir E. Creasy’s 
Fifteen Decisive Battles, and though the author has modestly 
termed it merely “a companion to the history of England,” 
we expect that it will be found a very agreeable and profitable 
associate in such a study. Events prior to the Norman Con. 
quest are arranged according to their nature, those occurring 
subsequently, by reigns, except where some matter of para- 
mount importance has constituted an epoch ; a list follows of 
the authors who are most worthy of being consulted on each 
period, accompanied by criticisms with which, in general, men 
of sound judgment will concur; and finally, we have a sum- 
mary of facts and their dates, with many judicious remarks 
thereon. There are, however, a few points on which the 
author has not been as expansive as one would wish; some of 
them, too, worthy of the thoughtful attention not only of the 
ordinary student, but of every thinking man. 

Without diverging into the domain of archeology, we may 
observe that even as early as Cwsar’s invasion, Britain was 
occupied by three or four different races; that during the 
Roman domination many foreign Colonies were introduced ; 
that though the Danish element was akin to the Teutonic, 
yet this does not hold good as regards the Finns and Wends, 
who followed in their train; that not only did the Norman 
Conquest bring in a foreign, privileged, and dominating class, 
but that subsequently there was an influx of Angevins under 
Henry II., and of Provengals and Italians under Henry III. 
When therefore the disaffected in the reign of the latter 
monarch raised the cry of “ England for the English,” they 
showed as much inconsistency as the seditious at the Cape at 
the present time, who advance the maxim, “ Africa for the 
Africander.” Our view was brought clearly into notice in 
Defoe’s poem, “The True-born Englishman,” in which he 
shows that there are but very few Englishmen in whose veins 
foreign blood does not flow, and who do not, in his opinion, 
inherit some at least of the vices of their progenitors. Mr. 
Malden, on the other hand, has, with justice, pointed out that 
the strength of the Reformation as well as of the Puritan 
movement lay principally in London and the eastern counties, 
where the foreign element was most prominent, while the 
more remote and isolated districts adhered to their ancient 
traditions. 

We do not from this infer that foreign immigrants should 
be either promiscuously admitted or rigidly excluded, but 
that attention should be paid to their nationality, their 
pecuniary circumstances, the prospect of their becoming 
useful citizens in the land of their adoption, and, above all, 
the reason why they left their native land. Mr. Malden has 
done good service to the cause of just historical opinion 
by cautioning the student against the erroneous and senti- 
mental views of M. Thierry, whose work on the Norman 
Conquest, though vivid and attractive in style, is replete 
with political Quixotism, and has led to much discontent 
and dangerous speculation. Still, the book will be deemed of 
authority since the author, through mistaken benevolence, has 
sympathisingly flattered the vanity, vindictiveness, and selfish 
nationality of political agitators and their ignorant adherents. 

Our author, too, has beneficially noticed the important fact 
that the Civil War, and what is erroneously called the Revo- 
lution of 1688, were contests of opinions, not of classes, and 
that the spirit of democracy exerted little, if any, influence 
on the debates and resolutions of the Long Parliament. 
Indeed, it would be absurd to suppose that a party numbering 
in its ranks Percys, Cecils, Herberts, and Hampdens, could 
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have held the doctrine that “all property is robbery,” or 
accepted the philosophical dogmas of equality and the rights 
of man so much in vogue in later times. Some have asserted 
that the preponderance of learning was on the side of the 
Stuarts, but the names of Selden and Milton, and in the next 
generation, of Newton and Locke, constitute rather note- 
worthy exceptions. It should also be observed that though 
much landed property changed owners in consequence of the 
Civil War, as must necessarily happen in such times, yet this 
took place not by confiscation, but by regular course of law, 
as the Cavalier squires had to contribute to the aid of the 
King, and were afterwards fined by the Parliament for 
“malignancy.” Country gentlemen are seldom burdened 
with much ready-money, and thus they were compelled to 
borrow on mortgages, and ultimately to sell portions of their 
estates, as no aid could be hoped for from the restored 
dynasty, who expended their funds in not very innocent 
ways. 

Mr, Malden holds, and to a considerable extent rightly, 
that the American success in the War of Independence was 
owing to the incompetence of our Generals, and to the aid 
given by France to the revolted Colonies, and that if 
a sufficient force had been sent out in the commencement, 
the movement would have been suppressed, or, at least, the 
Southern States retained. A somewhat similar opinion has 
been recently expressed by an American writer. It should, 
however, be carefully impressed on the student, though it may 
be displeasing to his feelings, that England has never, since 
the Reformation, been engaged in any war which was not in 
a certain sense a civil war, there being always within our 
boundaries persons who sympathise with the enemy and fre- 
quently give him important information and assistance. 
Philip of Spain and Napoleon had their partisans in England, 
and the murderous Sepoys their advocates and panegyrists— 
elsewhere. Now, if this view is borne out by facts, we cannot 
be surprised at the failure of England’s efforts, especially 
when we contemplate the scanty numbers and disorganised 
state of our army, which had been declining in efficiency since 
the days of Marlborough, and the unassailable and constitu- 
tional ground on which the Americans founded their revolt. 
This opinion is quite irrespective of the merits of the American 
Constitution, with which England ought to have no concern, 
and of the subsequent conduct of that country to us, which 
some may deem characterised by rancorous hostility. 

Mr. Malden has expressed no opinion on the first French 
Revolution and the consequent war; but we should estimate 
the blood-guiltiness of so many years to be assignable in some 
slight degree to the wild declamations of French orators; in 
an equally slight degree to the terror diffused among the 
privileged classes; but principally to the conduct of demo- 
cratic agitators and sympathisers in Britain and some Con- 
tinental countries. Our author has given us a useful and 
accurate list of treaties, Acts of Parliament, and other public 
documents, and also of the statesmen who have held important 
offices for the last three centuries. He has also been very 
careful regarding the dates of noteworthy events. We con- 
sider this unpretending volume not only useful, but almost a 
sine qué non for the profitable study of English history. 





THE EMANCIPATED.* 

INASMUCH as absence of order means chaos, and licence can- 
not be averted without the aid of restraint, it is evidently 
necessary for society to be governed by laws of some kind. 
But as it is important for its members to know whether 
the claim to obedience should be respected as uttered by the 
voice of the Creator, or distrusted as emanating from no 
higher authority than Mrs. Grundy endeavouring to impose 
fetters without good reason, therefore it behoves people to 
remember that there is a motive for everything if only they 
can find it, and to examine boldly into the origin of the laws 
now in force in order to ascertain whether they are produced 
by inherent and unalterable conditions of the human race, or 
due solely to conventionality and prejudice. And the interest 
attached to the views upon this and other branches of the sub- 
ject of emancipation of so clever a person as the writer of The 
Emancipated, entitles the work to more attention than the 
reading public might otherwise be inclined to bestow upon it. 

What Mr. Gissing treats of principally is emancipation from 








* The Emancipated. By George Gissing, London: Lawrence and Bullen, 


old-fashioned ideas respecting religious belief, male superiority, 
and the greater moral latitude allowed to men than women; 
and it is noteworthy that, in dealing with the matter, he 
seems to regard it as affecting women-only, without ever 
mentioning any possible influence it may have upon his own 
sex also. Religious devotion, for instance, is spoken of as the 
ordinary resource of a woman who is denied the “natural 
solace” (this apparently refers to matrimony) “of her need 
to taste the happiness of submission to a stronger than her- 
self ;” and when Miriam, at first a strict Puritan, lapses into 
religious indifference, and becomes unhappy, she can only be 
restored to peace of mind by the “ strong human hand” of a 
husband. But what use or comfort religion might be to men 
is never alluded to at all, and the author appears to consider 
it solely as a sort of pis-aller for spinsters,—an ingredient in 
life which man is too divine to require, though it may perhaps 
come in handy for woman if she is unfortunate enough to be 
unsubjected tv male control. As Miriam exemplifies the effect 
of emancipation in mature years, so in Cicely’s career is shown 
the result of it in early training. The “Heavenly Twins” them- 
selves could hardly desire doctrines more advanced than 
those of the aunt by whom she is brought up; for this lady 
condemns the old-fashioned system of education, which she 
defines to be “not so much the imparting of knowledge as 
the fostering of special ignorances,” and boasts that she has 
helped her niece “to see things as they are, not as moral 
teachers would like them to be, and as parents make-believe 
to their girls that they are indeed.” Educated on these 
enlightened lines, Cicely, falling in love with a good-for- 
nothing scamp of whom her aunt does not approve, has no 
hesitation about running away and risking her reputation 
by travelling alone with him from Naples to London to be 
married. When by degrees her eyes have been opened to his 
worthlessness, and her love for him is killed, she is fired to 
revolt at not having “an equal freedom to exercise all her 
powers, to enrich her life with experiences of joy,” even 
though “ she asked no liberty to be vile as he made himself.” 
In a position of this kind, a woman of the old education, we 
are told, “ readily believes that it is not to experiences of joy, 
but of sorrow, that she must look for her true blessedness ; 
her ideal is one of renunciation; religious motive is in her 
enforced by what she deems the obligation of her sex;” but 
Cicely, on the contrary, who is of the emancipated order, and 
whilst still a girl “ threw for ever behind her all superstitious 
and harassing doubts,” has no such consolation; she resents 
bitterly being bound to one who acknowledges no mutual 
bond, and is, in virtue of his sex, practically free; and, 
realising for the first time that the unequal hardships of a 
woman’s lot are not chargeable only to society since she is 
limited by inexorable laws of nature, Cicely is moved to a 
passionate indignation that would obviously have ended in 
departure from paths of moral rectitude had there been a 
lover to tempt her astray,—which fortunately there was not. 


However much Mr. Gissing may approve of emancipation, 
its outcome, as exhibited in his various characters, is not very 
attractive. And his whole tone leads to the inference that 
whilst he would hesitate about agreeing with David that “ the 
fool hath said in his heart there is no God,” he would endorse 
cordially all texts enjoining the submission of women to men, 
whom he regards as so immeasurably the superior of the two, 
as to render vain all female efforts to escape from thraldom, 
But such a verdict in favour of the author’s own sex reminds 
one forcibly of Avsop’s fable where the lion, looking at a 
statue of a man strangling a lion, says, “ That is your version 
of the story; let us be the sculptors, and for one lion under 
the feet of a man you shall have twenty men under the paw 
of alion;” and one wonders if the fable’s moral, that men 
are but sorry witnesses in their own cause, may not apply 
also to The Emancipated. Considered as a treatise on the 
particular subject dealt with, the book deserves to be read; 
but as a work of fiction it is by no means equally satisfactory, 
for there is a prevailing lack of lightness and “go” that 
makes one think an emancipated world would be a dreary 
place to live in; and novel-readers in genera] are not likely 
to relish the substitution of mental analysis and reveries for 
plot and incident,—of which there are absolutely none. We 
are somewhat surprised, by-the-bye, to find nothing said as 
to the desirability, or otherwise, of encouraging emancipa- 
tion of thought in any direction where emancipated ideas can 
have no practical effect (as in respect of laws that are by the 
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nature of things unalterable), for this question seems to us 
to be decidedly pertinent to Mr. Gissing’s theme. 





THE ESKIMOS OF GREENLAND.* 

ONE cannot imagine a more interesting people than the 
Eskimos, whether we regard them socially or from the 
naturalist’s point of view. They live, as Nansen says, on the 
verge of existence, waging a perpetual fight against that 
climate which is of all the most inimical to human life 
and development,—extreme cold. Yet the Eskimos live, so 
perfectly have they adapted themselves to a cruel existence 
by the elaboration of their hunting implements and the long- 
inherited skill in pursuing the seal, and though not a prolific 
race, their struggle for existence is a successful one, and has 
left them the most happy, the best-tempered, and the most 
Christian of converted savages. 

It is difficult for us to comprehend a people living amid 
such stern surroundings, and often completely isolated from 
their own kind. They are spread over the West Coast of Green- 
land from Smith’s Sound to Cape Farewell, and the number 
under Danish control is reckoned to be about ten thousand. 
On the East Coast, the number is about five hundred, and 
though no permanent settlements, according to the Eskimos 
themselves, exist further north than the Angmagsalik district, 
in latitude 66°, yet they wander as far north as the parallel of 
70°, and Clavering found some families at about 74°. Nansen, 
though recent voyagers make no report of these families, says 
he sees no reason that colonies should not exist, nor that 
nomadic families should have escaped notice, for the North- 
East Coast is rich in game, and therefore suited to the 
Eskimos. That is to say, the Eskimos can live comfortably 
as near the Pole as we, with the utmost determination our 
civilised courage has given us, have been able to penetrate. 
Dr. Rink, who has made the Eskimos the study of a lifetime, 
thinks they came into Greenland along the North-East Coast, 
spreading thence southwards round Cape Farewell. 

Nansen’s admiration for the implements with which the 
patient and courageous Eskimo supports life will be shared 
by every one. First and foremost of these is the “ kaiak,” a 
canoe made of a framework of driftwood, over which the 
watertight skin of a bladder-nose or hood-seal is stretched. 
It is about six yards long, eighteen inches broad, and seven 
inches in depth at the hole where the Eskimo sits ; it tapers 
to a point at both ends, and has a very flat bottom,— 
Nansen puts the angle at 140°. The Eskimo has, besides a 
half-jacket for fine weather, a whole jacket with a hood, 
which fits over the ring of wood round the hole he sits 
in, so that he can be upset again and again without 
letting in a single drop of water. Nansen says “the 
‘kaiak’ is beyond comparison the best boat for a single 
oarsman ever invented.” He goes on to deny indignantly 
the reproach of cowardice with which some twit the Eskimos. 
The Eskimo in his “kaiak” is indeed great, for he faces the 
roughest seas, dodges the heavy waves, and some of the more 
‘expert “kaiak” men receive a heavy roller by capsising and 
receiving the blow on the bottom, righting themselves after- 
wards. The skilful fisher rights himself with the paddle, 
which is two-bladed, or with his open hand, while some can 
do it with the clenched hand. ‘TI have seen,” says Nansen, 
“aman take a stone in his clenched hand before capsising, 
and come up with it still in his hand.” Nor must we forget 
that he has to tow his prey besides performing some of these 
feats, and a hunter will sometimes bring three or more 
seals to land safely. His chief weapon is the harpoon, 
which he throws either with his hand or the ingenious 
throwing-stick ; it has an easily detachable head with a line 
and bladder attached. Besides, these he has lances and bird- 
darts, all being kept in readiness under loops of leather on 
top of his “kaiak.” Surely he must be cool and daring, for 
he must not miss a wounded and enraged seal, nor must the 
slightest hitch occur in the line when the prey rushes away 
with the harpoon. The greatest achievement in the hunter’s 
art was to be able to dispense with bladders, and to let the 
seal towthe “kaiak” man by his waist. But men with this 
nerve were consummate masters of their art, and were rare. 
Several hunters will attack a walrus, even a single “ kaiak ” 
man will do it, and come off victorious, though, as Nansen 
says, the Norwegians in a large boat and strongly armed have 
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a wholesome fear of him. Surely it is unreasonable to accuse 
the Eskimo of timidity because he will not risk his life 
unnecessarily, or when there is no compulsion to procure 
food. He is not warlike, because it is unnecessary for him to 
be so; his only foes are the elements, and they require al] 
his energies. Of the lances and darts, and the ingenioug 
contrivance with which he throws them, one can only say 
that generations of hunters and a hard experience have 
perfected them to a degree surpassing that of any other 
savage hunters. 


As for the social life of the Eskimos, though it may not seem 
as finished as their method of hunting, it is a system of com- 
munism which experience has taught them to be best fitted to 
preserve the race. Indeed, we may take it for granted that 
whatever custom the Eskimo brought into the family or the 
village community, it has had to stand the hardest of all tests, 
that of absolute necessity. If a man captures food, the whole 
village share in it, his own household of course coming first ; 
such selfishness as storing up food when others are in want is 
unknown to him. It is no question, forsooth, of unselfishness, 
but of experience which has taught him how dependent the 
members of the community are on each other. If we put our- 
selves into the place of a people existing entirely on the chase, 
we can easily understand the reason ; it is indifferent whether 
the supply is large or small, for if the race is to exist, every 
member must be able to do his best. The Eskimo’s idea of 
common property is based on the same unanswerable reasons, 
His “ kaiak,” indeed, is his private property, and the weapons 
with it, but if he lends it and it is lost, healone is responsible; 
if it be used without his leave, then the loss falls on the other. 
There is one thing only that he regards as property in the 
strictest sense, and that is driftwood, and he who finds drift- 
wood and drags it beyond high-water mark, will find it years 
afterwards untouched. These are the main principles of Eskimo 
property-laws, with a few exceptions to relieve the absence of 
all personal interest in captures, such as the Greenland seal, 
and of that he must give a portion of blubber or fat to the 
“kaiak ” men present on the occasion. His land-laws are of 
the simplest description. No one pitches a tent or builds 
a house where others are settled, without consent, and in their 
summer expeditions, if the family or “ woman ” boat, as it is 
generally called, on approaching slowly the shores of a settle- 
ment, is received in silence, they continue their voyage; but 
if greeted with cries of welcome, they land. 


The position of woman in the Eskimo family is higher than 
our experience of savage and isolated races would lead us to 
expect. The Eskimo women materially assist in the work of 
life. The instant the “kaiak” touches the beach, the work 
of the hunter is over, and the women drag the prey ashore 
and cut it up. And when reindeer-hunting, the labour of 
dragging a full-grown deer is most exhausting, as may be 
imagined. They cut and sew all the garments, mostly skin, 
and cover the “kaiaks” with the dressed skin, and the pre- 
paration and stretching of the skins over the framework of the 
“kaiak” is work that must be well done. The women row 
the boats that take the Eskimos on their summer wanderings 
up the fjords, and they pull a good oar, if travellers are to be 
believed. A man marries as soon as possible, and when 
he can afford it, takes another wife, sometimes more. The 
result is often jealousy, but it appears that the first wife often 
asks her husband to take another helpmate to assist her in 
the household work. A marriage is lasting, though Nansen 
thinks the Eskimo has no deep affection except for his 
children. They often exchange wives, and separate when tired 
of each other, in a quiet, unostentatious manner, the wife going 
back to her old home. It is not thought disgraceful for un- 
married women to have children, though a girl is not likely 
to be married unless she shows herself modest. In some parts 
the married people allow themselves a licence that certainly 
appears to us somewhat disfiguring to the character of an 


‘otherwise well-conducted people. Crime is unknown among 


the Eskimos, and fighting and quarrelling of any description 
are abhorrent to them. Their language has no words of 
abuse, nor do they under the greatest provocation lose their 
temper. The absence of all strife in the happy and contented 
existence of the Greenlander is strikingly illustrated by their 
one judicial proceeding, which is called the “ song” or “ drum- 
dance,” wherein he who can raise the most laughter by his 
wit at the other’s expense is adjudged to have the right on 
his side. 
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Nansen expounds with much ease and detail the religious 
ideas of the Eskimos; yet no one can come to any satisfactory 
conclusion about them, for they are strangely confused. The 
depressing surroundings of the Eskimo, and the monotony of 
his life, must prevent anything like an original or picturesque 
conception. Most of his traditions and conceptions of the 
supernatural and religious ideas are not his own, but borrowed 
from those he has come into contact with. Yet some are un- 
doubtedly of immense antiquity, and have been traced to 
Central Asia, while others compare with myths of South 
Africa and the Fiji Islands. But for the most part, they 
seem to us echoes of the legends of the Northmen con- 
fused into a meaningless jumble by successive story-tellers. 
Who can say, indeed, that certain beliefs are derived 
from an ancient stock, or adopted because they adapt them- 
selves to some custom or fancy? For instance, the Eskimo 
believes that children born in secrecy, or murdered after birth, 
become dangerous spectres,—a very widespread notion, be it 
gaid. But the heathen Eskimo destroy motherless children 
from motives of mingled kindness and prudence; therefore 
their fancy might easily assimilate such an idea. Sometimes 
a mother, from motives of the direst necessity, destroys one 
of her own offspring ; but the punishment which such a deed 
brings with it is very terrible, and it is not for us to add to it. 


The prevailing characteristic of Nansen’s Eskimo Life is its 
sympathy and admiration for the Greenland Eskimos. As a 
people they have more nearly fulfilled the maxim, “ All things 
in common,” and the commandment, “ Love thy neighbour as 
thyself,” than any other race. This is Nansen’s opinion, and 
we are not aware that those who know the Eskimos at all differ 
from him. He has a great love for these “kindly people,” as 
he calls them, and no one has attempted to contradict his 
account of them. The Egrides, the Greenland missionaries of 
last century, while they described the Eskimo as brutish and 
ignorant, were yet continually bearing witness to virtues that 
they must have felt their own countrymen to be deficient in. 

How, then, do the Eskimos stand to-day? We have come 
to the shady side of the picture now. Danish civilisation 
has done much harm both to the physique and morals of the 
Eskimos. Every custom which it struck at was one that 
seemed necessary to the existence and physical endurance of 
the race. Polygamy was rightly condemned, even though the 
Eskimo practised it because, as a race, they are not prolific. 
It was the custom to throw off their clothes entirely inside 
their winter houses, the numerous skins they are compelled 
to wear preventing the natural perspiration. This of course 
was objected to. He has been given guns, with which he has 
terribly reduced the number of reindeer and wild-fowl, and 
upset the balance of nature. The introduction of tobacco, 
spirits, and coffee, ruins the Eskimo, both in nerve and 
reality. Finally, the behaviour of the Europeans has been 
shameful; even the Egrides flogged refractory converts; and 
the Eskimo grows poorer, and therefore more demoralised, for 
he is debarred his summer expedition, and lives in his under- 
ground house, which then becomes as unsuitable as it was 
previously suitable when it answered its purpose of warmth. 
‘The conclusion which Nansen arrives at on his last page of 
this, one of the most fascinating and interesting ethnological 
studies we have ever met with, is that the Greenland Eskimo 
has a peculiar social economy, but that it is suited to his 
peculiar life. Nevertheless, interference with it may be quite 
necessary, if morality is more important than the existence 
of any savage race. It is no question of converting a hunting 
iitoa pastoral people, because life in the greater part of Green- 
Jand can only be supported by hunting. 
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“i History of the Gold Coast of Africa. By C. B. Ellis. (Chap- 
man and Hall.)—Colonel Ellis had made the past and present of 
the Gold Coast a subject peculiarly his own. We have not always 
found ourselves in agreement with his views. But that he was a 
careful observer who took much pains with his work there can be 
no doubt. That the history of this region is highly interesting it 
would be idle to pretend. It makes a somewhat monotonous and 
dreary record. (ne can hardly help thinking that the region has 
cost more lives than it is worth; the death of the accomplished 
writer and excellent soldier to whom we owe this volume might 
be taken as an a ditional proof of it. The complicated questions 
arising out of t’e yolicy of the Home Government on various 


occasions, and the peculiar action of successive Governors, are 
more than we can pretend to disentangle. Colonel Ellis expresses 
opinions about them which those who are interested in such mat- 
ters will do well to acquaint themselves with, if not to adopt. On 
one matter which, though not political, once excited a very strong 
interest, the death of “ L. E. L.,” and the conduct of her husband, 
Captain Maclean, Colonel Ellis is quite clear. He is sure that 
Maclean was a grossly calumniated man. It is very strange to 
read, in view of recent developments of English opinion, that he 
was fiercely attacked at home for having attempted to abolish the 
custom of human sacrifice. It was a gross interference with 
liberty, it was said; now some of us are going so far the other 
way that they are ready to risk au Empire for the sake of keeping 
a man from his opium pipe or pill. 


The Turtkh-i-Jadid, or New History of the Bib. By Edward G 
Browne, M.A. (Cambridge University Press.)—There are many 
people, fairly well-informed people too, in the West who have 
never so much as heard of the Babi movement in Persia. Yet it 
was an important event, and it is quite possible that its effects are 
not yet exhausted. This movement, to make a very rough com- 
parison indeed, may be said to have been somewhat like the revolt 
of Buddhism in India, with an element, it might be said, of the 
Gnostic variations on Christianity. The founder of the sect began 
to preach in 1844, and suffered martyrdom in 1850; most of his 
original followers met with the same fate within a few years after- 
wards. One of these followers left a full account of his master’s 
work and teaching, written during the long imprisonment which 
preceded his execution. Two influences have been at work to 
suppress this account,—that of Persian orthodoxy, and that of a 
schism which has arisen in the Babi Church. The founder, who 
always recognised the fact that he was to have a greater successor, 
bequeathed his mantle, so to speak, to a certain Subh-i-Ezel. But 
Subh-i-Ezel has been supplanted in the allegiance of the vast 
majority of his church by a half-brother. The “New History” 
which Mr. Browne has translated is the work of one of the schis- 
matics. It is supplemented, however, by extracts from the 
original record. The history of all this is very curious. It is an 
interesting thing to see a newreligion passing within the space 
of an ordinary lifetime, through changes so important and so 
characteristic. 

We may mention together some technical books of various 
kinds. These are :—Building Construction, by Henry Adams (Chap- 
man and Hall). This volume is intended not for the profession 
or the trade, the architect or the builder, but as a “key to 
examinations of the Science and Art Department.” Answers are 
supplied for a variety of questions actually set to candidates in 
the work of the Bricklayer, Carpenter, Smith and Founder, and 
other trades. Electric-Light Installations. Vol. II., Apparatus. 
By Sir David Salomons. Seventh Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 
(Whittaker.)——Handbook to Field Training in the Infantry. By 
Major T. W. Malet. (Gale and Polden, Aldershot.)——Handbook 
of British Hepatice. By M. C. Cooke, M.A. (W. H. Allen and Co.) 
Ventilation and Warming. By the late Professor Jacob. 
(S.P.C.K.) Handbook of Public Health and Demography, by 
Edward F. Willoughby (Macmillan). A “Third Edition, greatly 
Enlarged and Improved,” of the “Principles of Hygiene,” pub- 
lished in 1884. The first of the various divisions is “ Health of 
the Man,” with the sections, “ Dietetics,” “ Clothing and Personal 
Hygiene,” “ Habits,” ‘‘ Exercise.” Next come “Health of the 
House,” and “ Health of the City,” followed by “ Health of the 
People,” “ Demography,” “‘ Meteorology,” “ Sanitary Law.” Alto- 
gether, we have a most useful manual. 

Echoes of Old Florence. By Leader Scott. (T. Fisher Unwin.) 
—Mr. Scott thinks that much, possibly tov much, has been 
written about the art, the architecture, and antiquities of 
Florence, while the human interest has been neglected. Ac- 
cordingly he has searched in chronicles and memoirs of medieval 
times, and has found not a few curious and interesting notices of 
life, social and political. It would probably be difficult to find a 
city richer in lore of this kind than Florence. Its life found literary 
expression earlier than was the case in England The monastic 
interiors are indeed described with some fullness; but the homes 
of the citizens have to be re-created, so to speak, out of docu- 
ments; the books are wanting. This is just what Florence has ; 
and it is of this that Mr. Leader Scott has made use in this volume. 
The personages who make their appearance in these pages are 
various ; the range is from Popes to woolcarders. The story of 
the aspirant to the honours of chivalry, Agnolo di Gherardo (circa 
A.D. 1291), is particularly amusing. 


The Distribution of Wealth, By John R. Commons. (Mac- 
millan.)—Professor Commons lectures on Economics and Social 
Science in the University of Indiana. Hence, his illustrations 
are mostly drawn from American sources. To a certain extent 
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State, with its elaborate protective duties, differs materially from 
our own. But, on the whole, his reasonings will be found of 
general application. It must be understood that the book is not 
meant for outside readers. It is addressed to students supposed 
to be already acquainted with the current theories of economics. 
Professor Commons’s views are characterised by breadth and 
freedom. How, for instance, the following would have startled 
economists of the old school:—%‘ We are right in holding that 
actors are productive labourers, because they produce something 
that satisfies a human want.” The observations on the right of 
combination (pp. 75-6) are especially worth noting. A vexed 
question, “ The right of the unemployed to have work furnished 
by the Government,” is discussed on pp. 83-5. It would not be 
difficult to make objections; but our present purpose is fulfilled 
when we commend this volume to students of the subject. 

Henry William Burrows. By E. Wordsworth. (Kegan Paul, 
Trench, and Co.)—Mr. H. W. Burrows was a man of fine character 
and devoted life, of whom we are glad to have these unaffected 
“ memorials.” From a blameless youth up to an old age which 
all respected, Henry William Burrows spent his days in doing 
good. He received his education at Merchant Taylors’ School, 
from which he went up to St. John’s, Oxford, in 1833, being then 
only seventeen years of age. (There is an error, we cannot but 
think, in Miss Wordsworth’s account of the school arrangements. 
“Tf a boy got early into a certain position in the school, he 
became almost sure of a scholarship at St. John’s College, Oxford, 
which then also naturally led to a fellowship. Henry got into 
that Form when he was eleven.” A boy had to enter not higher 
than what was called the “Upper Division.” He would then 
move on by competition till he got into the Head Form. It was 
there, not in the lower form, that seniority began to act.) He 
took a first in classics and a second in mathemathics in 1837, but 
did not “ become a Fellow of his College,”—that he had been at 
his first going up. Academical life did not attract him. As soon 
as he was of proper age he took a curacy in Yorkshire. His most 
active period of clerical life was when he was Perpetual Curate at 
Christ Church, Albany Street, 1850-78. Here he took the 
courageously disinterested course of abolishing pew-rents. The 
endowment was £37 per annum and a house; the pew-rents 
averaged £1,500, of which £600 went to the clergyman, but bur- 
dened by the stipends of two curates. Itis satisfactory to hear that 
his “income did not suffer much.” For a few years he was Vicar 
of Edmonton, and for the last eleven years of his life Canon of 
Rochester (his living he resigned, so that his residence was con- 
tinuous). Everywhere he made himself beloved, showing himself 
one of the truest and best of men. 

Conversations of Northcote, by William Hazlitt. Edited by Edmund 
Gosse. (Bentley and Son.)~This book was first published in 
1830, and is now reprinted for the first time. To be quite candid, 
the world might have gone on another sixty years without 
renewing its acquaintance with it. Hazlitt made the acquaint- 
ance of James Northcote, a now almost forgotten painter, in 1802, 
and continued to visit him for more than twenty years. In 1826 
he began to publish his conversations in the New Monthly Maga- 
zine. These were republished in 1830, the year of Hazlitt’s death. 
(Northcote died in the following year, at the age of eighty-four.) 
How much of the talk was Northcote’s, how much Hazlitt’s, it is 
impossible to say, nor does it much matter. The criticism of men 
and books is not strikingly good, certainly never reaches real 
insight, though it is not unfrequently acute. The editor has 
added a certain value to the volume by prefixing an essay on 
“ Hazlitt as an Art-Critic.” 

The Woman with the Iron Bracelets. By Frank Barrett. 3 vols. 
(Chatto and Windus.)—This is a tale of “The Woman in White” 
kind. We do not mean that it resembles Wilkie Collins’s story 
in plot, or that it is in any way indebted to it as a model, but 
only that is an elaborately contrived series of secrets and sur- 
prises. The heroine certainly surprises us at the beginning by 
what looks an indefensible proceeding ; the presumptions against 
her grow stronger. To go any further in our account of the tale 
would be to spoil the interest. These novels must of necessity 
be left with a very scanty modicum of criticism. But that is a 
small matter, if, as we believe to be the case, the public has a 
taste for them. Mr. Barrett’s name will be taken as guarantee 
enough. 

Outlines of British Colonisation. By the Rev. William Parr 
Greswell. (Percival and Co.)—The book itself is largely historical, 
though the author touches from time to time on present condi- 
tions and practical considerations that arise therefrom. He has 
elsewhere treated with more fullness parts of the subject, and 
this volume is therefore to be regarded as a comprehensive 
summary of the whole. A very valuable series of appendices 
gives a great quantity of “facts and figures,” relating to the 
physical features, the population, the trade and commerce of the 
various Colonies 





A History of Civilisation in Ancient India. By Romesh Chunder 
Dutt. 2 vols. (Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co.)—This ig a « new 
and revised edition ” of a work which, though all its contentions 
cannot be accepted, as, notably,in the case of Buddhism and 
Christianity, has made a most valuable contribution to the 
knowledge of a great subject. It may be as well briefly to 
describe the contents of the two volumes. The first consists of 
three books, containing respectively the “Vedic Period ” (B.C 
2000-1400), the “ Epic Period ” (B.C. 1400-1000), the “ Rationalistic 
Period” (B.C. 1000-320). In the second volume there are two 
divisions, dealing respectively with the “ Buddhist” and the 
“ Puranic” periods, the former including B.C. 320-A.D. 500, the 
latter going as far as A.D. 1000,a date far beyond what is com. 
monly connoted by the term “ancient.” Chapter VIII. in this 
second volume contains a most emphatic condemnation of the 
caste-system. “It has served to divide the nation and create 
mutual ill-feeling. And it has served to degrade the nation in 
order to exalt the priests.” 


Reminiscences of Seventy Years’ Life, Travel, and Adventure. By 
a Retired Officer of H.M.’s Civil Service. Vol. I., “ Soldiering in 
India.” (Elliot Stock.)—The author of this book was, he tells 
us, born in 1821. Hence, though he can lay claim to seventy 
years, and even more, of life, the period of his “ travel and 
adventure” is certainly more limited. In fact, we can find 
but very little adventure, and not more travel than thousands 
of Englishmen go through. The author enlisted in the Army, 
and went out to India. While in the ranks he published a book, 
and this led to his appointment to an office on the clerical staff 
of the Government of the North-west Provinces. In 1844 he 
returned to England. With what, then, is the massive volume 
filled? With descriptions, reflections, suggestions, &. The 
personal element is very small,—smaller than we could have 
wished, smaller certainly than the title gave us reason to expect. 
As for what there is, it is not easy always to see what refers to 
India as it was fifty years ago, or to India as it is now. 


*Twixt the Lights. By W.W. Fenn. 2 vols. (H.J. Drane.)— 
These two volumes consist chiefly of short tales, many of which 
have already appeared in various magazines and newspapers. Now 
and then Mr, Fenn gives us a sketch or essay,—in one, for in- 
stance, he discusses “Shakespeare and the Art of Painting; ” it 
is almost a relief to find that, in Mr. Fenn’s opinion—and he is 
qualified to judge, having been an artist before blindness made 
him a littérateur—that this omniscient man had but a limited ac- 
quaintance with the art. The stories are of the kind which one 
is accustomed to see in Christmas numbers. There is a mystery 
in them, of one kind or another, not unfrequently with an ele- 
ment of the supernatural, and the dénouement is managed with a 
certain skill. Mr. Fenn’s two volumes have some pleasant reading 
in them. 


Memoirs of Anne C.L, Botta. Written by her Friends. (Isbister 
and Co.)—Without intending the slightest disrespect to the 
memory of the late Mrs. Botta, it must be said that these post- 
mortem eulogies written by a number of her English and Ame- 
rican friends, remind us of those fulsome and undiscriminating- 
epitaphs which it was once the fashion to inscribe on the tomb 
stones of departed local magnates in rustic churchyards. The 
lady’s husband, Professor Botta, of New York, with the laudable 
object of preserving some memoriuls of his wife, wrote to some 
more or less well-known persons of her acquaintance, requesting 
them to furnish him with their recollections of the deceased. 
The replies were naturally of the nature of letters of condolence, 
in which, as a matter of course, the virtues of Mrs. Botta were 
extolled to the exclusion of anything like a critical estimate 
of her public work or private worth. These letters of con- 
dolence, published intact by Mr. Botta, form the basis of the 
“Memoirs.” Certainly, this seems a novel and facile biogra- 
phical method; but it is one not to be commended for imita- 
tion, unless such books, “written by friends,” are intended 
merely for “the perusal of friends.” With this protest, which 
we deem not unseasonable in our too babbling times, we freely 
grant that Mrs. Botta seems to have shone in her local sphere as 
an intellectual leader of a social coterie, and that some of the 
biographical material supplied by her older American friends is 
of its kind interesting and suggestive. This is notably the case 
in regard to the opening contribution to this medley of remem- 
brances and condolences,—that headed “ Biographical Notes,” by 
Mrs. Ewer, of New York. From these pages we learn that Mrs. 
Betta was the daughter of an Irish patriot who was “out” in 
Ninety-eight,—one Patrick Lynch, a friend of Tom Moore, the 
poet. Lynch, having served a term of imprisonment, emigrated 
to the United States, where he became a partner in a “ dry-goods 
business,” and married a daughter of one of Washington’s 
colonels. One of their children, Anne Lynch, quickly grew up to 
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i ical intellectual American girl. She was private 
eo . celebrated Henry Clay, contributed freely in 
rose and verse to the magazines, “ did’ Europe and the “ Old 
: ountry,” when, like all good Americans of the period, she rapped 
at the well-known door in Cheyne Row, and got access to the 
Sage of Chelsea. On her return to her native shores, Miss Lynch 
married an Italian professor and exile. As Mrs. Botta, she con- 
verted her New York drawing-room into a “ salon,” and initiated 
weekly “literary soirées,’” whereat she played hostess to all sorts 
of celebrities, local and imported, from Matthew Arnold and Mr. 
Froude to Mr. N. P. Willis and Mr. Moncure D. Conway. In all 
this, which is duly set forth at somewhat inordinate length, there 
is nothing so very remarkable. The American woman has always fol- 
lowed the Paris fashions. If stylish and dressy she goes to M. Worth; 
if “soulful” and intellectual she imitates Madame Récamier. Doubt- 
less, too, Mrs. Botta’s salon was an agreeable resort for rising poli- 
ticians and budding poets in New York, while itinerant English- 
men of wider fame were welcomed and made much of. It is 
perhaps to be regretted that among these many tributes to the 
hostess there is no note or letter from Matthew Arnold, whose 
unerring gift of delicate irony might have furnished the much- 
needed relief to these monotonous laudations. In saying this we 
do not desire for one moment to disparage Mrs. Botta or her 
social circle; only the unfortunate plan of the book makes one 
guarded. No one could be more enthusiastic than Mr. Froude, 
‘TJ have known many interesting women in my life,” he writes, 
«but about her there was a peculiar grace which I have never 
geen in any other person.” Mr. Justin McCarthy, M.P., is almost 
equally appreciative, as indeed are the rest of Professor Botta’s 
correspondents. At the end of the volume is a “ selection ” from 
Mrs. Botta’s scattered writings in prose and verse, which show 
facility rather than force. There is also a number of her private 
letters, some of which, as for instance those addressed to Mr. 
Froude, are distinctly superior to the average of such “ literary” 
correspondence. 

Into Temptation. By A. Perrin, 2 vols. (F. V. White and 
Co)—This is but a poor story in respect of literary merit or 
interest, and not particularly wholesome. The heroine marries 
a foolish and disagreeable man in order to get away from a home 
where she meets with no kindness, goes out to India, engages in 
some pronounced flirtations in what we hope is a gross caricature 
of Indian society ; loses, or rather is freed from, her husband, and 
comes back to England to receive another offer from a man whom 
she almost loves. Shall she accept him, or go to live in a flat in 
London? That is the question which she asks herself, and which 
she answers in favour of the flat—for the present—when we reach 
the end of the second volume. The woman’s story would be dis- 
agreeable in any case; told as it is by herself it is something 
more, 

Travels in Egypt and Palestine. By M. Augusta Brewster. 
(Nisbet and Co )—We can only hope that the pious wishes which 
the author expresses in her preface will be fulfilled, If they are, 
there will be a justification for the book which we must confess 
not to be able to find in any literary or other interest. One or 
two of the illustrations are fairly good. 


Social Aims. By the Earl and Countess of Meath. (Wells 
Gardner, Darton, and Co.)—Most of the essays contained in this 
volume have already appeared in various periodicals, and some 
of them have been noticed in the Spectator. The active bene- 
volence of Lord and Lady Meath is well known, and this expres- 
sion of the various directions in which their help and sympathy 
are given, will be found interesting. The new contributions are 
“Socialism,” “The Gospel and the Masses,” ‘ Ministering 
Children’s League,” and “Two Successful Undertakings.” This 
last describes the establishment of a home for women-governesses, 
students, &c., who have to live by themselves. It has been made 
to pay its way. One notable remark should be emphasised. “On 
this choice [of the person to manage] mainly depends success or 
failure.’ She must be a woman of business, and at the same time 
sympathetic, and a lady; all qualities which to some thinkers 
nowadays seem superfluous. The other is a “Home for Incur- 
ables ” connected with the Girls’ Friendly Society. 


Catalogue of Cambridge Books. By Robert Bowes. (Macmillan 
and Bowes, Cambridge.)—This volume now appears in a com- 
plete form. Two parts have been already published, one having 
been put forth by Mr. Bowes four, and a second two, years ago. 
Its subject will be best set forth by quoting the full title, “A 
Catalogue of Books Printed at or Relating to the University, 
Town, and County of Cambridge from 1521 to 1893, with Biblio- 
graphical and Biographical Notes.” It is adorned with a number 
of head and tail pieces, and the like. It is quite impossible to 
give in these columns any adequate recognition of Mr. Bowes’s 
labour, but he may rest assured that all scholars, and Cambridge 
scholars especially, duly appreciate it. 


New Epitions anp Reprints.—The Lord’s Supper: Its Form, 
Meaning, and Purpose, according to the Apostle Paul. By William 
Robson. (Elliot Stock.) A Brief Account of Westminster Abbey. 
By W. S. Loftie. With illustrations by Herbert Railton. 
(Seeley and Co.)—An abridgment of the larger work, which, after 
appearing in the Portfolio, was published in an édition de luce, 
This volume can be carried in a not too capacious pocket, and 
should be a highly useful companion to any one who may be 
visiting the Abbey. The Poetical Works of John Milton. 
Edited, with Notes, &c., by John Bradshaw, M.A. (W. H. Allen 
and Co.)—There are two volumes, the first of which contains the 
Minor Poems, the second Paradise Lost and Paradise Regained. 
——The Poetical Works of Mark Akenside, and The Poetical Works of 
James Beattie,each with Memoir by the Rev. Alexander Dyce. 
(G. Bell and Sons.)—These two volumes belong to the “ Aldine 
Edition of British Poets.”” The former, while substantially a re- 
print of the earlier edition, contains some new matter of consider- 
able interest.——The Complete Poems of Tom Hood. (John Dicks.) 
Two volumes of poetical extracts are The Poet of Poets: the 
Love-Verse from the Minor Poems of Edmund Spenser, edited by Alex- 
ander B. Grosart (Elliot Stock), and Wordsworth for the Young, with 
Introduction and Notes, by J. C. Wright (Jarrold and Sons.) —— 
Science and Religion. By George Combe. (Cassell and Co.)—A 
volume that carries on the series of reprints of George Combe’s 
works.——Hinduism, by Sir Monier Monier-Williams, K.C.I.E. 
(Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge), in the series of 
“ Non-Christian Religious Systems of the World.”——The Data of 
Ethics. By Herbert Spencer (Williams and Norgate.)——In 
Messrs. Blackie’s well-chosen and well-printed “ School and Home 
Library,” we have Selected Stories from Mary Russell Mitford’s 
“ Our Village,” and Captain Marryat's Children of the New Forest. 
The Legend of Montrose. By Sir Walter Scott. With illus- 
trations by W. Holt, R.S.A. (Sampson Low, Marston, and Co.) 
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“LIBERTY” 
LIBERTY & CO. a 
FABRICS TWILL SILK. 
FOR A NUVELTY FOR THE SEASON. 


A bright, pure Silk, printed in England exclusively 
SEASIDEDRESSES | 7, Liberty and Co., with small Floral, Sprig, and 
FETE GOWNS Conventional Designs in white on various coloured 
AND meee of senna | soft, ny F mee A... —_ 
perfectly, ery effective for Seaside Dresses an 
DAINTY BLOUSES. Blouses. 27 in, wide. Price 3s. 11d. per yard. 
Patterns Post-free. 


Summer Patterns Post-jree. 


LIBERTY and CO., Regent Street, London, W. 


Go & kL &. Ws 


CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES. 
ELECTRIC INSTALLATIONS AND FITTINGS. 


100 OXFORD STREET, W. 


Railway Station—MATLOOK BRIDGE, 
Telegraph Ofice—MATLOOK BANK, 
OONSULTING and RESIDENT PHYSIOIANS, 

Turkish, Russian, and other Baths; Oovered 
Balconies; Billiard and Smoking Rooms; Tennis 
and Oroquet Lawns, Fishing, Boating, &c. 

Terms—2¢ to 4 guineas a week. 











HYDROPATHY, 


SMEDLEY 'S. 


MATLOCK. 








Many persons suffer from headache and 
neuralgia, which are caused by strained 
vision, and could be cured by the use of 


lasses, though ordinary spectacles 
ST RAI N ED voli ie cue. fuller Ecloeaaioen 


see “Our Evyzs,” by 
Mr. JOHN BROWNING, 
EYESIGHT. Ophthalmic Optician; or consult the Author 
personally at 63 Strand, London, W.C. 
**OUR EYES, & HOW TO PRESERVE 
THEM,”’’ post-free, 1s, 


SUN INSURANCE OFFICE. 


(FIRE.) 68 Threadneedle Street, London, E.0. FOUNDED 1710, 
THE OLDEST PURELY FIRE OFFICE IN THE WORLD. 


Sum Insured in 1893 £395,854,440. 

















INVENTIONS EXHIBITION, GOLD MEDAL AWARDED. 


DENT’S WATCHES AND CLOCKS. 
All Watches and Olocks of FE. DENT and 00O.’8 Manufac- 
ture now bear the annexed Trade-Mark, 
NEW ILLUSTRATED OATALOGUE sent free on appli- 
TRADE-MARK. cation to 
E. DENT and CoO,, 
61 Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange, Cornhill, London. 
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—@—— 
Baedeker (K.), Guide to Canada, 12mo (Dulau) 5/0 
Burton (W. K.), Water Supply of Towns, &c., roy 8V0 ....+40+.+++(Lockwood) 25/8 
Fulton (D.), Practical Treatise on Patents, 8VO  ....sssseeeree estaspebsions (Jordan) 15/0 
Furse (G. A.), Organisation, &c., of the Lines of Communication in War, 
8vo ... (W. Clowes) 12/0 
Moss (R. W.), Discipline of the Soul, cr 8VO «s.r a\poeastereosennpeeh AT aaa) GG 
Nisbet (H.), Valdmer the Viking, cr 8vo..... .. (Hutchinson) 2/0 
Scott (0. W.), Gilead Guards, cr 8vo ....... sovesscecaeeses (WALO,) 2/6 
Sergeant (A.), St. Maur, 3 vols. CF 8VO ......sc0see-e0e - (Hurst & Blackett) 31/6 
Steel (G.), Engl sh Grammar and Analysis, cr 8vo .. sees ee (Longmans) 3/ 


Taylor (J. E.), Practical Mechanics, “ Fluids,” cr 8vo.. «-(Longmans) 2/6 


Vacher (F.), A Healthy Home, cr 870 ........csesceessesereeereeceesensesscesonee (Rider) 3/6 
Walford (L. B.), Ploughed, and other Stories, cr 8vo....... ..(Longmans) 6/0 
Whatley (S.), General Book-keeping, 8¥0 sss..ssessesssssereeersessereereeee(Gunn) 1/6 








ASON COLLEGE, BIRMINGHAM 
(WITH QUEEN’S FACULTY OF MEDICINE). 


FACULTIES OF ARTS AND SCIENCE. 
Prixcrpat—Professor R. 8. HEATH, M.A., Cantab.; D.Sc., Lond. 





SESSION 1894-95. 


THE SESSION WILL COMMENCE ON MONDAY, OCTOBER let. 


Complete Courses of In-truction are provided for the various Examinations in 
Arts and Science aud the Preliminary Scientific (M.B.) Examination of the Uni- 
versity of London; for Students of Civil, Mechinical, or E‘ectrical Engineering ; 
and for those who desire to obtain an acquaintance with some branch of applied 
science. Students may, however, attend any c.ass or combination of classes, 


There is also a Faculty of Medicine. A Syllabus containing full particulars is 
published by Messrs. Cornish, New Street, Birmingham, Price 6d,; by post 7d. 


A SYLLABUS of the Faculties of Arts and Science, containing full informa- 
tion as to the various lectures and laboratory courses, lecture days and hours, 
fees, entrance and other scholarships, prizes, &c., is published by Messrs, Cornish, 
New Street, Birmingham. Price 6d.; by post 8d. 


Further information may be obtained on application to 
GEO. H. MORLEY, Secretary and Registrar. 





HE MARIA GREY TRAINING COLLEGE 
(Late 5 Fitzroy Street, W.), 
SALUSBURY kOAD, BROND«SBURY, LONDON, N.W. 

A FULL COURSE of TRAINING in PREPARATION for the CAMBRIDGE 
TEACHERS’ CERTIFICA'lIE in the Theory and Practice of Teaching, is offered 
to Ladies who desire to become Teachers. Kindergarten Teachers are alJso 
prepared for the Higher Certificate of the National Froebel Union. Junior 
Stadents are prepaied for the Cambridge Higher Local Examinations. 
Scholarships offered in all Divisions. College Year begins September 19:h, 
1894.—Address, PRINCIPAL, The Maria Grey Training College, Salusbury 
Road, Brondesbury, N.W. 


OYAL AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE AR 
an 
R ‘ CIRENCESTER. af M, 
stablished by Royal Charter, 1845. Practical and Scientific I. ion ¢ 
Agriculture and Dairy-Farming, Estate Manage t, matraction in 
Land-Agents, Surveyors, intending Colonists, on en oe Se Land-Owners, 
PRESIDENT—His Grace the DUKE of RICHMOND and GORDON, K.G. 
4 CoMMITTEE OF MANAGEMENT— rays 
Right Hon. the Earl of Ducie (Chairman), 


i Col. T. W. Cheste: 

Right Hon. the Earl Bathurst, M. H.N. Story: Masbene tg 

Col. Sir R. Nigel F. Kingscote, K.C.B., Right Hon. Lord Viscount. Cotifam 
7 


George T. J. Sotheron-Estcourt, Esq. Sir John E, Dori 
Ambrose L. Goddard, Esq., ‘ ‘ Right Hon, inated ==. 
For Prospectus, with particulars of Farm and Dairy, Scholarshi i 
&c., apply to the PRINCIPAL. i a tt 
NEXT SESSION BEGINS TUESDAY, October 9th. 


ANOR HOUSE 
M CLAPHAM COMMON, am.” 3 Pek 


ie. Heap saaeee : cite rnp fac M.A., LL.M. 
_ Careful training in character and habits of observation; th i 
in elementary work. ee weaning 


ERMANY.—BERLIN W. KLEISTSTR. 26.—com-. 

FORTABLE HOME for ENGLISH GIRLS, with every advantage for 

= ee = a a gent — art. a situation and excellent sanita. 
ion. Highest references, both German and English. Pros 

application.—Fraulein LANGE. . peetas and forme on 











ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. — Head-Master 

\. Rev, T. FIELD, M.A., late Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford, and 

Assistant Master at Harrow.—Valuab!e Exhibitions at the Universities, and 50. 

wera a at the School, Special preparations for Army and other 
xXaminations. 


DGBASTON HIGH SCHOOL for GIRLS, Limited. 

34 HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM. Head-Mistress, Mizs A. J. 
COOPER, F.C.P. The School Course includes the subjects of a High School 
curriculum, Natural Science, with Laboratory work, Drawing, Singing and 
Harmony, Needlework, and Physical Exercises. Fees, four to six Guineas a 
Term. Prospectuses, &c., can be obtained from the Secretary. The next Term 
commences SEPTHMBER 18th, Private Omnibuses daily, from Mosely and 


Handsworth. 
3 Newhall Street, Birmingham. T. H. RUSSELL, Secretary. 








EYMOUTH.—14 ROYAL TERRACE.—Mr. E. IRE. 

) MONGER, M.A., late Fellow of Olare College, Cambridge, 1st class 
classical honours, would be glad to RYCELVE a few more BOYS to prepare for 
Public Schools, &c, The few already prepared very succcssful. Individual atten- 
tion to any amount. Moderate terms.—Prospectus, with references, on application. 


CHOOL for GIRLS.—Thoroughly High-Class Teaching, 
. employing the best modern methods of instruction. Detached house, 
situated 600 ft. above the sea, in an extremely open and hea'thy locatity on the 
south-west slope of Dartmoor; good drainage; large garden and tennis-court. 
Reference kindly permitted to Mrs. Sidgwick, Principal, Newnham College, 
Cambridge, and others.—For Prospectus, apply, Miss HHATH, Farzecroft, 
Yelverton R.S.O., 8. Devon. 








RANCE.—PRIVATE EDUCATION.—A FRENCH 

LADY (Protestant), with highest references, RECEIVES a few YOUNG 

LADIES in her comfortable Homs. Best Masters Fine air; healthy situation. 
—Letters may be addressed to Mademoiselle NORELE, Osborne, Isle of Wight. 





REPARATORY SCHOOL for BOYS. — Detached 
House: close to Sea; South Aspect; Private Playfield; Resident Masters, 
—Mrs, JAMES MACDONELL, Gorse Cliff, Boscombe Chine, Bournemouth, 





ONDON.—High-class SCHOOL for GIRLS. Every 

modern educational advantage. Six resident governesses Well-known 

professors in attendance. Highest references. Large house and grounds.—Lady 
Principal, Pelican House, Champion Hill, Denmark Hill, 8.E. 





RIVATE TUITION—SUSSEX COAST—A MARRIED 

CLERGYMAN, of twenty years’ experience in the tuition and manage- 

ment of boys, has TWO VACANCIES for pupils from 10 to 16 years of age. 

Each pupil specially prepared; individual teaching. No classes; careful train- 

ing. Home care and comforts. Highest references. Fees from 21 guineas a 

term, Games, gym., sea-bathing.—Address, Rev. R. P., at 69 Arlington Road, 
London, N.W. 


OLKESTONE.—PRIVATE SCHOOL and EDUCA- 
TIONAL HOME for LADIES —Principal: Miss DDESTERR"-HUGHES 
(ate High School Hew'-Mistress). Hesident Foreign Governesses: Visiting Staff 
from London, Good Teaching and Maternal Care. Referencs kindly per- 
mitted to—His Grace the ArcHBISHOP of ARMAGH; Sir Kichard Quain, Bart., 
M.D., F.R.C.P.; the Kight Honourable Lady Moant Temple; Mrs, Arthur 
Hugh Clough ; Rev. F.C Woodhouse, Vicar of Holy Trinity, Folkestone; Parents 
of Pupils, and others.—9 Trinity Crescent. 








RANCE—VILLA LOUISE, LIMOGES.—Madlle. 
CHABROL, Diplomée of the Sorbonne (Paris), daughter of University 
Professor, RECEIVES DAUGHT#RS of GENTLKMEN to learn French and 
accomplishments. Very healthy town; beautifuliy situated. School of Art; 
Academy where lectures may be attended. Highest French and English refer- 
enoes.—Mdlle. CHABROL will be in ENGLAND in the HOLIDAYS, 





AY WOOD, SEVENOAKS, KENT.—HOME SCHOOL 

for GIRLS.—Large House, standing in eight acr2s of land. Only a 

Limited Number received. Prospectus on application to Miss 8.CARR. The 

School is recommended by the Vicar of Oowley St. John and Miss Words ~w#erth, 
Principal of Lady Margaret Hall, Oxford. 





ITUATION WANTED by a YOUNG MAN as Care- 


taker, Messenger, or any position of trust. Evxsce'lent ref-reuce from last 
situation.—W. GRAY, 51 Festing Road, Lower R chmond Road, Putney, 8.W. 





YPEWRITING.—AIl Kinds of Copying; Authors’ Manu- 
scripts, Pedigrees, &c. Terms: ld. per folio (72 words), or 1s per 1,00 
worde.—Address, Miss NIGHTINGALL, The Avenue, Steven:ge 





OOKS.— HATCHARDS, Booksellers to the Queen, 

187 Piccadilly, W.—Libraries entirely Fitted up, Arranged, and Cata- 

logued, All the New and Stendard Books, ¥)¥’es, Prayer-Books, &c. New choice 
Bindings for Presents, Post orders proms‘’y executed, Usual cash discounts, 





ISS WILLS, formerly Head-Mistress of the Norwich 

J High-School, and Madame de WORMS, have a comfortable EDUCA- 

TIONAL HOME for GIRLS, Studio, tennis-court, grounds of five acres. Special 

preparation for University Examinations. Thorough conversational French and 
German.—_CHAMP FLEURI, LAUSANNE. 





CHOOL of S. MONICA, WARMINSTER, WILTS.— 

Conducted by SISTERS of S. DENYS and the Warden, Rev. Sir JAMES 

E, PHILIPPS, Bart.—For DAUGHTERS of GaNTLEMEN. Resident Gover- 

nesses ; preparations for Oxford and Cimbridge Exams., and Royal College of 

Music. Special terms, and entire chargs of Indian children. Climate very 

healthy and bracing; large grounds and tennis-courts.—Address, Sister in 
Charge, S. Monica, Warmiuster. 





DUCATION.—Particulars as to the best University or 

Army Tutors, and Schools for Boys or Girls, at home or abroad, may be 

obtained, free of charge, by sending a Statement of Requirements to R, J- 
BEEVOR, M.A., 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, 





NIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 


The SESSION of the FACULTY of MEDICINE will commence on OCTOBER 
Ist. Introductory Lecture at 4 p.m., by Professor H. R. Spencer, M.D. 

The EXAMINATIONS for the ENTRANCE EXHIBITIONS will commencs 
on SEPTEMBER 26th. 

ne Exhibitions, and Priz:s of the value of £800 are awarded 
annually. 

In University College Hospital, about 3,000 In-patients, and 35,00) Out-patients, 
are treated during the year. Thirty-six appointments, eighteen being resident, 
as House Surgeon, House Physician, Obstetric Assistant, &c., are filled up by 
Competition during the year, and these, as well as all Clerkships and Dresser- 
ships, are open to Students of the Hospital without extra fee. 

Prospectuses, with full information as to Clas:e3, Prizes, &., may be obta’ned 
from tne College, Gower Street, W.C, 

Vv. A. H. HORSLEY, M.B., B.S., F.R.S., Dean. 
J. M. HOnSBURGH, M.A.,, Secretary. 


HE LONDON HOSPITAL MEDICAL COLLEGE. 


‘he WINTER SESSION will COMMENCE on MONDAY, October Ist. 


The Hospi al is the largest general bospital in the kingdom, and contains 
nearly 800 beds. Number of in-patients last year, 10,599; out-patients, 127,091; 
accidents, 10,321. 

turgical operations daily. Major operations in 1893, 1,575. 

Appointments :—Forty qualitied appointments are made annuallv. Dressers, 
clin‘ca', poss-mortem clerks, and maternity as-istants are appointed every three 
mouths, Ali appointments are free. Holders of resident appointments are also 
provided free board, 

SCHOLARSHIPS AND PrizEs:—Entrance Scholarships, value £120, £350, £6), £35, 
£30, and £20, wll be offered for compet:tion at the end of September. Nuwe-- 
ous Scholarships and Priz+s ave gi-ea aunually, 

Fe s.—120 guineas in one pay ment, or 130 guineas by iastalm: nts, A reduc i.n 
of 15 guineas is allowed to the sows of members of the profess‘on. 

Luncheons or dinners at moderate charges can be obtained in the Students’ 
Club. ‘Ihe Students’ Clubs Union, embrac ng all the Scientitic, Social, and 
Athletic Clubs, are available to all Students. The Clubs Union Ground is at 
Lower Edmonton. 

The Metroyolitan, Metropolitan District, East London, and South-Eastern 
Railway Sta'ions are close to the Hospital and College. 

For furtier information apply personally, or by letter to 

Mile Ead, E, MUNRO SOOTT, Warden. 
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REMBRANDT HEAD GALLERY, 


Original Etchings by 
t, Axet H. Hate, Oxtver Hart, G. Herren, 
Col. R. Gorr, R. W- Macseru, A.R.A., JosepH PENNELL, 
yo awk SHORT, LioneL P. Smytux, WiLLIAM Strane, 
eae ORARLES J. Watson, W. L. Write, A.R.A., 
on view at 
ROBERT DUNTHORNE’S, 
5 VIGO STREET, LONDON, wW. 
Catalogues, with full particulars, to be had on application, 


Wire Bat 





Just published. 
OAL-DUST an EXPLOSIVE AGENT, as shown by an 
Examination of the Camerton Explosion. Crown 4to, Tilustrated with 7 
Plates. By DowaLp M. D. Stuart, F.G 8., Mining and Civil Engineer. London: 
Office of the Colliery Manager, 32 Bouverie Street; E. and F, N. Spon, 125 Strand. 
New York: Spon and Chamberlain, 12 Cortlandt Street. Or of the Author, 
isto}. ae , 

— *hiect T have sought is to present a description of the Explosion ; to 
locate its origin and trace its propagation ; to enquire into the source and 
character of the gaseous mixtures to which the initial gaseous explosion:, and 
the subsequent propagations were due; the nature and sufficiency of the physical 
and chemical ac‘ivities for the effects produced ; and to indicate the conditions 
under which the explosion was commenced, propagate], and stopped.’’— AuTHOR’s 

PREFACE. Price 7s. 6d., net, Free by post, 82, 





AGENOY for AMERICAN BOOKS, 


P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK. 

e SELLERS, of 27 and 20 West 28rd Street, Now York, and 24 BEDFORD 

STREET, LONDON, W.O,, desire to call the attention of the READING 

PUBLIO to the excellent facilities presented by their Branch House in London 

for filling, on the most favourable terms, orders for their own STANDARD 

PUBLICATIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODIOALS.— 
OATALOGUES sent en application. 


PSTAIRS and DOWNSTAITIBS. 
By Miss THACKERAY. 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIATION for BEFRIENDING 
YOUNG SERVANTS is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted (by 
permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free, on receipt of twe stamps, or 
in quantities at the rate of 10s. per 100, on Soe to the SEORETARY, 
Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C., to whom Subscriptions and 
Donations towards the Funds of the Association should be sent,—Bankers, 
Messrs. RANSOM, BOUVERIE, and CO., 1 Pall Mall East, 8S. W. 


| eteeianes ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


FOUNDED 


INVESTED FUNDS... os sue ane 











1848, 


£18,000,000 





MRS. HUMPHRY WARD’S “ MARCELLA.” 


Ready this day, a New Printing, forming the 
EIGHTH EDITION, crown 8vo, 6s. 


MARCELLA. 


By Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD, 


Author of “ Robert Elsmere,” “ The History of David Grieve,” &c. 





London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 


NOVELS IN ONE 
VOLUME. 








SPECIAL LIST 
Free by Post to any Address. 
MUDIE’S 
SELECT 
LIBRARY 


(LIMITED), 
30-34 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C. 
241 BROMPTON ROAD, 8.W. 
48 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C. 


LONDON. 


AND AT 


MUDIE’S MANCHESTER LIBRARY, 
BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER. 





READING CASES for the SPECTATOR, 


To hold Six Numbers, price 2s. each. 


CASES FOR BINDING 





Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each. 





May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 
1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 


THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 


ConTENTS. AUGUST. Price 2s, 6d. 
EPISODES OF THE MonTH. 
Lorps anpD Commons: a Dratocgus. By H. D. 
Trai!l. 
RELIGION AND Human Evounvution. By Francis 
Galton, F.R.S., with a Note by Benjamin Kidd. 
THE OvTRkKIRTS OF Kuropg. By J. D. Rees, C.LE 
An Iriso Lanpiorp’s Bopart. By T. W. Russel}, 


An Ena@uiisa SHELL. By A. C. Benson. 

DEBASED SILVER AND British Trape. By E. E. 
Isemonger, Colonial Treasurer to the Straits 
Settlements, 

SLEEPLESSNESS. By A. Symons Eccles, M.B. 

Tue Position OF WOMEN In INDUSTRY. By Miss 
H. Dendy. 








BRAND & Co.’s Al SAUCE, 





PRESERVED 
VISIONS, and 


Pporz=D MEATS. Also, 


Sours, PRO. 








BREAKFAST—SUPPER, 


EPPR#?’*¢ 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


Tue Heroic Courtet. By St. Loe Strachey. 

CoLuigry Exp.osions anp CoaL-Dust. By W. N. 
Atkirson. 

Maraarer. By the Author of “A Study in Colour.” 


London: Epwarp ARNOLD, 37 Bedford St., W.C. 





Monthly, Price Half-a-Crown, 


THE 
COCOA CONTEMPORARY REVIEW 


BOILING WATER OR MILK. 


Contents vor AUGUST, 





| "made of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 





IRKBECK 


Sir Wittiam Harcovurt’s Bupeetr. By Lord 
Farrer. 


Tue Witch oy Enpor anv Proressor Hox ey. 


BANK. 





d tecee SOUP, & JELLY, & other 


GPECIALITIES for INVALIDS. 





CAUTION—BEW ARE OF IMITATIONS. 


SOLE ADDRESS :— 


ll LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
MAYFAIR, W. 











JERRY-BUILT HOUSE, in quite 


an aristocratic part of London, the other day 
literally fel down about its occuoier’s ears, Out- 
wardly there was nctbicg wrong almost to the very 
lest, and when the catastrophe occurred it spread 
con-terna‘ion throughout the neighbourhocd. Many 
P ople suffering frcm ill-health keep up a brave 
appearance, ard no oue knows the truth unt it is | 
too late. ‘they go about deceiving th«mselves as 
well as others. Why, oh why are they so foolish? 
Their blood is impure, their nerves are shattered, 
disease is eating away their life. Well-advised 
indeed are they if, even at the eleventh hour, they 
turn to Holloway’s Pills and Ointment—remedies | 
which give new l'fe and vigour to all who avail | 
themselves of them, 





ESTABLISHED 1851, 
SOUTHAMPTON BLDGS., Chancery Lane, London. 

TWO-AND-A-HALF PER OENT. INTEREST 
allowed on DEPOSITS, repayable on demand, 

TWO PER OENT. on CURRENT AOQOOUNTS, 
on the minimum monthly balances, when not drawn 
below £100, 

STOOKS and SHARES Purchased and Sold. 

The BIRKBEOK ALMANAOK, with full particn- 
lars, post-free. 

FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager, 





UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH 
WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 
ession in prefereuce to Freach Brandy, They hold 
the large:t stock of Whisky in the world. Supplied 
in casks and cases for homo use and exportation. 
Quotations on application to DUNVILLE and CO., 
Limited, Rayal Irish Distilleries, Belfast ; or at their 
London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, 
lLendon, W.0, 





| 


} 
i 
! 


NOTICE.—In future the Invex to the “ Specrator”’ 


| will be published half-yearly, instead of yearly from 


January to June, and from July to December), on the 
third Saturday in January and July, Cloth Cases for 
the Half-yearly Volumes may be obtained through any 
Bookseller or Newsagent, or from the Offix, at 1s, 6d. 


| each. 





By Andrew Lang. 

Wuyr not Mounicipan Pawnsnors? By Robert 
Donald, 

THe FEDERATION OF THER ENGLISH-SPEAKING 
Peorpte. A Tulk with Sir George Grey. By 
James Miine. 

An ALPINE JouRNAL, By W. M. Conway. 

TH& ART OF THE Noveuist. By the late A elia 
B. Edwards, 

Tus Home orn THE BaRRAcK FOR THE CHILDREN 
oF THR State. By Mrs. Barne t. 

How Ws THInsK or Tongs anpD Music. By R. 
Wallaschek. 

Tue Pouicy or Lasour. By Clem Edwards. 





INTELLECTUAL LIBERTY AND CONTEMPORARY 
CatTuHo.icism. By the Author of “ The Policy of 
the Pope. 

London: Issister and Co., Limited, Covent 
Garden, W.0 


est eee SEASON 


RAILWAY ACCIDENTS 
AND 


ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS 


INSURED AGAINST BY 
THE RAILWAY PASSENGERS 
ASSURANCE CO., 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 
- D. MASSY, 
tts Joe 
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MR. MURRAY’S LIST. 


With Portrait, crown 8vo, 12s, 
SECOND EDITION OF 


SONGS, POEMS, AND VERSES. 
By HELEN, LADY DUFFERIN (Countess of Gifford). 


Edited, with a Memoir, and Some Account of the Sheridan Family, by her Son, 
Tue MARQUESS or DUFFERIN anv AVA. 


*¢ The book of the week has been, of course, Lord Dufferin’s Poems and Verzes by Helen, Lady Dufferin.” 
Few works of recent date have received such prompt and favourable and widespread notice.’’— Westminster 
Gazette, 


“The book will have a hearty welcome wherever literature is held in esteem.” —Scotsman. 
[Ready next week. 








8vo, 12s. 


THE PEASANT STATE. 


An Account of Bulgaria in 1894, derived from a Recent Visit to the Country. 
By EDWARD DICEY, C.B. 


** A volume which is a most valuable contribution to our knowledge of the political, soc ial, and agrarian 
condition of the Bulgarians, and which, by the flood of light which it throws on the subject, will help British 
— > understand more clearly the present state of one great factor in the Eastern Question.” —Daily 
Telegraph. 





Crown 8vo, 93. 


HANDBOOK FOR SCOTLAND. 


A NEW EDITION, 
Thoroughly Revised, with Special Detailed Information for Pedestrians, and Entirely New Maps. 
Printed on specially thin and light paper. 


** In spite of enterprise devoted to the production of guide-books in the past fifteen years, Murray’s hand- 
ooks still maintain their place as facile princeps, and of all, this guide to Scotland is the high-water mark 
of guide-book excellence for tourists of inteliigence.”—Observer. 





JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 





NOW READY. PRICE SIX SHILLINGS. 


THE MANXMAN. 


By HALL CAINE. 


The DAILY CHRONICLE.—" The book as a whole is on arare level of excellence, a level which we venture 
to predict will always be rare.” 

The DAILY GRAPHIC.—“ A tale about which there can ke only one opinion, and that an unquestionably 
high one. It is one of the few modern books which it is one’s privilege to read with infinite pleasure. It is 
entitled to a distinguished place in contemporary fiction.” 2 

The ST. JAMES’S GAZETTE.—“ A book the construction of which very few living European novelists 
could excel. The fulness of the texture in this last novel, the brilliancy of the successive episodes, the 
gravity and intensity of the sentiment, the art with which the ever-deepening ceutral tragedy is relieved by 
what is picturesque and what is comic—all this has only to ba seriously considered to be highly appreciated.” 

The DAILY NEWS.—“ It is difficult not to speak with what may seem indiscriminate praise of Mr. Hall 
Caine’s new work ..... It is a story of love and sin and passion, told with an epic sweep of narrative, a depth 
of insight, and a great sense of pictorial beauty. When the first moving impression passes away, the spell 
yet remains of the drama’s pathos, power, and humanity.” 

The LIVERPOOL DAILY POST.—“ A story that will absorb thousands of readers and add rare laurels 
to 5 reputation of its author......A work such as only a great story-teller could imagine......A really great 
novel,” 

The SCOTSMAN.—“ It is not too much to say that it is the most powerful story that has been written in 
the present generation...... It is a great drama, in which the inmost workings of the human heart, in joy and 
happiness, in sin and shame, are laid bare with a tender hand, guided by a poetic genius.”’ 

The ISLE of MAN EXAMINER.—“ Mr, Hall Caine’s masterpiece...... He may lay down his pen with the 
happy conviction that he has achieved a veritable triumph......This is what genius can do. 





BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
THE BONDMAN, 3s. 6d. THE SCAPEGOAT, 3s. 6d. 
CAPT’N DAVY’S HONEYMOON, 3s. 6d. 





London: WM. HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C. 


FISHER’S 
GLADSTONE BAG. 
188 STRAND. 


A pure Solution, 

For Acidity of the Stomach. 
For Heartburn and Headache, 
For Gout and Indigestion. 





Catalogues post-free. 


DINNEFORD’S 
M A G N E S | A © Safest Aperient for delicate 
Constitutions, Ladies, Children, and Infants. 


S80LD BY CHEMISTS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 








SWAN 
FOUNTAIN PEN, 


Manufactured in three sizes at 108. 6d., 16s. 6d. 

and 25s. each, For a Present or Souvenir, you could 

not give anything more useful and appropriate thana 
SWAN FOUNTAIN PEN. 





1. 14-carat Gold—therefore never corrodes. 
2. Iridium tipped—therefore never wears out 
3. Instantly ready for use. 
4. Writes continuously for many hours. 
5. Economical—outlasting 20,000 steel pens, 
6. Saves fully £15 in cost of steel pens and 
ink-pots. 
7. = in reservoir always limpid—no evapora- 
ion. 
8. For every writer in every land a necessity, 
FInatty, 
As nearty perfect as inventive skill can produce, 





FOR WEDDING AND COMPLIMENTARY PRESENTS 
THE IDEAL OBJECT. 





We only require your steel pen and handwriting 
to select a suitable Pen, 





Complete Illustrated Catalogue sent post-free on appli 
cation, MABIE, TODD, and BARD, 93 CHEAPSIDE, 
E.C.; or 95a REGENT STREET, W. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 
NEW NOVELS. 








ST. MAUR. By Adeline Ser- 


GEANT, Author of “Oaspar Brooke's Daughter,”’ 
“Sir Anthony,” &c. 3 vols. 


SUIT AND SERVICE. By 


Mrs. Hersert MArtin, Author of “ Bonnie 
Lesley,” “ Britomart,” &c. 2 vols. 


A VAGABOND IN ARTS. By 


ALGERNON Gisstna, Author of “A Moorland 
Idyl,”’ ‘A Village Hampden,” &c. 3 vols. 


HOIST WITH HER OWN 


PETARD. By Reernatp Lucas. 8 vols. 


THE LIGHT OF OTHER 


DAYS. By Mrs. Forrester, Author of “ Viva,” 
“*My Lord and My Lady.” 2 vols. 


SHALLOWS. By Myra Swan. 


2 vols, 


London: HURST & BLACKETT, Limited, 
1 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 





Just published, crown 8vo, 33, 6d. 


HE DIVIDED IRISH: an Histori- 
cal Sketch. By the Hon. A. S. G. CannyinG, 
Author of ‘* Words on Existing Religions,’ &c. 

“The book is one which every one should read who 
wants to understand Irish political movements,”"— 
Scotsman. 

“We can heartily recommend a perusal of this 
work.”—Public Opinion, 

London: W. H. ALLEN ani Co., Limited 1 
Waterloo Place. 





USE 
F R Y'’'S 
PURE CONCENTRATED 


Cc 0 C (OO (A. 


**Thero is no beverage which can so confidently be 
recommended.” —Medical Annual, 1893, 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


PARIS, 1878, 





GOLD MEDAL 
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EDWARD STANFORD'S LIST. 


Just Ready, SIXTH and CHEAPER EDITION, Revised. 


The PHYSICAL GEOLOGY & GEOGRAPHY 


of GREAT BRITAIN: & Manual of British Geology. By the late Sir 


msay, LL.D., F.R.S. Edited by Horace B. Woopwarp 
Pos, ot 0. nclegioal Survey. With a Geological Map printed in Colours, 


and numerous Illustrations. Post 8vo, cloth, price 10s. 6d, 


FORD’S COMPENDIUM OF GEOGRAPHY & TRAVEL, 
BEISSUE OF SVISED AND IN GREAT PART REWRITTEN, 


AUSTRALASIA.—Vol. I. AUSTRALIA and 


AND. By Aurrep Russet Wattace, LL.D., D.O.L., F.R.S. 
ELA ao Maps a Illustrations. Large crown 8vo, cloth, 15s, 


STANFORD’S TWO-SHILLING SERIES OF 
TOURIST GUIDES. 


Feap. 8vo, cloth, with Maps, &c. 








Bedfordshire. | English Lakes. | Surrey. 
Berkshire. Gloucestershire. | Sussex. i 
Cambridgeshire. | Hampshire. Warwickshire. 
Channel Islands. | Hertfordshire. | Wiltshire. | 
Cornwall. Kent. Worcestershire. 
Derbyshire. London (Round). | Wye (The). 
Devon, North. | Norfolk. | Yorkshire, East 
Devon, South. Somersetshire. and North. 
Dorsetshire. Suffolk. Yorkshire, West. 


‘For the pedestrian, horseman, and bicyclist, a handy pocket guide is almost 
indispensable. Mr. Stanford has estimated the situation correctly, and, as far 
as we can judge, has made most creditable provision. Nothing can be more 
convenient than the volumes of this little two-shilling county series ; the type, 
though closely printed, is clear, and they are nearly as light and twice as portable 
as a fairly filled cigar case.”—Saturday Review. 


JENKINSON’S PRACTICAL GUIDES. 
Feap. 8vo, cloth, with Maps, &c. 

The English Lakes. Ninth Edition, with 8 Maps, 6s. 
The Isle of Wight. Fifth Edition, with 2 Maps, 2s, 6d, 
North Wales. Fourth Edition, with 2 Maps, 6s. 6d. 
North Wales. Smaller Guide. With 3 Maps, 3s. 6d, 
The Isle of Man. Third Edition, with Map, 5s. 
Carlisle, The Roman Wall, &c. With Map, 5s. 

‘The special merit of these handbooks is their trustworthiness, Mr, Jenkin- 
son has visited every place described, and travelled by every route suggested, and 
has throughout viewed things as a practical guide should view them. His direc. 
tions to the pedestrian are so minute and clear that it is hardly possible to go 
wrong, and his advice as to what to see and what to avoid is always worth atten- 
tion,”—Academy, 


London: EDWARD STANFORD, 
26 anD 27 COCKSPUR STREET, CHARING CROSS, S.W. 
Geographer to her Majesty the Queen. 


CELLULAR AERTEX 
UNDERWEAR AND SHIRTS. 


Invaluable for affording perfect ventilation to the body, combined with freedom 
from the dangers of chill and cold. Made in Cotton, Silk, and Merino, 
and mixtures of these. 

“ THIS 1s tuz TRUE anp NATURAL PRINOIPLE or OLOTHING.”—Lancet, 
Mlustrated Price-List of full range of Cellular goods, for men, women, and children, 
with names of 200 Country Agents, sent post-free on application. 
ROBERT SCOTT, 14 and 15 POULTRY, CHEAPSIDE, E.C.; 
OLIVER BROS., 417 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, Ww. 











Scale of Charges for Advertisements, 














———~+>——- 
OvurTsipE Paar, TWELVE GUINEAS, 
Page £1010 0] Narrow Column .,.....s0e08 £310 0 
Half-Page ..... «we 5 5 O}| Half-Column p 
Quarter-Page soe 212 6] Quarter-Column ,, 
CoMPANIES, 
Outside Page sscccrossesseee £1414 0] Inside Page ceccossesssssessseves £12 12 0 


Five lines (50 words) and under in broad column (half-width), 5s.; and 1s, a 
line for every additional line (containing on an average twelve words), 


Narrow column, one-third width of page, 7s, an inch, 
Broad column, half-width of page, 10s. an inch, 

Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 14s, an inch, 
Bread column following “ Publications of the Week,” 13s. an inch, 
Displayed Advertisements according to space. 

Terms: net. 





Terms of Subscription, 


Yearl; Hal 1 
, early. ~ Quarterly. 
Including postage to any part of the United ¥ paw 

MINZCOM. cc cco, cee tee, wee MA Gigi OIA Serco FS 


Including postage to any of the Australasian 
Colonies, America, France, Germany, India, 
China, Boe. scence te ate oe LD B acereO 15 SicereeO 7 8 





The SPECTATOR is on Sale regularly at Mxssrs, DAMRELL 
AND Upnam’s, 283 Washington Street, Bcslon, Mass., U.S.A.; THE 
INTERNATIONAL News Company, 83 and 85 Duane Sircet, New 
York, U.S.A.; Mzssrs. BRENTANO’S, Union Square, New York City, 
U.S.A.; and Gauienant’s Liprary, 224 Rue de Rivoli, Paris, where 


MESSRS. LONGMANS AND COS LIST 


THE FUR AND FEATHER SERIES. 
Edited by A. E, T. WATSON. 


The GROUSE. Natural History. By the 


Rev. H. A. MacpHersoy.—SHOOTING. By A. J. Sruart-WortLEy.— 
COOKERY. By Groras Saintssourry. With 13 Illustrations by A. J. Stuart- 
Wortley and A. Thorburn, Various Diagrams in the Text. Crown 8vo, 5s, 
“Tt is difficult to k hich ae 
is difficult to know which to admire most—th 
admirable illustrations,”—Observer, mrp i gaat 


The PARTRIDGE. By the Same Authors. With 12 


Illustrations and Numerous Diagrams, Crown 8yo, 5s 








NEW BOOK BY MRS, WALFORD. 


PLOUGHED; and other Stories. By L. B. 


Watrorb, Author of “ Mr, Smith,” “One Good Guest,” &c. Crown 8v0, 6s, 


PAPERS and ADDRESSES. By Lord 


Brassey, K.C.B., D.O.L. 


NAVAL and MARITIME, 2 vols. crown 8vo, 10s. 
WORK and WAGES. 1 vol. crown 8vo, 5s. 


NEW BOOK BY MAY KENDALL, 


SONGS from DREAMLAND. By May 


KENDALL, Author of “ Dreams to Sell,” &c. Feap. 8vo, 5a. net. 
“ Without affectations, trusting entirely to the forca of the humour and the 
pathos really felt.”—The Sketch 


DAVID’S LOOM: a Story of Rochdale Life 


in the Early Years of the Nineteenth Century. By Jonn Trarrorp CLEGG 
(Th’ Owd Weighver), Author of “‘ Heart Strings,” ** Pieces in the Rochdale 
Dialect,” &c. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
* A thrilling story...... The narrative never flags in interest from the opening 
to the concluding pages.” —Daiiy Telegraph. 


CLIMBING in the BRITISH ISLES. By 


W. P. Haskert Smitu, Member of the Alpine Club. Vol. I. “ENGLAND.” 
With 23 Illustrations by Ellis Garr, Member of the Alpine Club, and 5 Plans. 
Feap. 8vo, 3s, 6d. 


*,* Vol, IZ. “ WALES,” and Vol, III. “ SCOTLAND,” are in preparation, 


“ A very practical little book on mountaineering.” —Times. 

“A really admirable little volume...... Even to those who know the Lake 
mountains and are not climbers, the book is interesting.’—Mr, James Payn in 
the Illustrated London News, 


An ENGLISH GRAMMAR and ANALYSIS, 


for STUDENTS and YOUNG TEACHERS. By G. Sreet, Inter. B.Sc, 
Lecturer on Science and Method under the School Board for London, 
Crown 8vo, 3s, 61. 


THE SILVER LIBRARY—TZwo New Volumes. 
SEAS and LANDS. By Sir;A SHADOW of DANTE; 

being an Essay towards studying 
Epwin ARNOLD, K.C.I.H., Author of 


Himself, his World, and his Pil- 
grimage. By Marra FRANCESCA 
“The Light of the World,” &c. With 


Rossett1. With LIilustrations by 
Dante Gabriel Rossetti. Crown 870, 
71 Illustrations, crown 8vo, 3s, 6d. 33, 6d, 


LONGMAN’S SERIES OF BOOKS 
FOR GIRLS, 


Crown 8yo, price 2s, 6d. each, 


The ATELIER du LYS; or, An Art Student 


in the Reign of Terror, 
By the same Author. 


MADEMOISELLE MORI: a A CHILD of the REVOLU- 
Tale of Modern Rome. } TION. With Illustrations by C. J. 


; af Staniland, 
THAT CHILD. | With Ilus- EsTER'S VENTURE. 


UNDER A CLOUD. \IN the OLDEN TIME: 2 
THE FIDDLER of LUGAU. Tale of the Peasant War in Ger- 


many. 


With Illustrations by W. Ral mae YOUNGER SISTER. 


ATHERSTONE PRIORY. | VERY YOUNG; and QUITE 


By L. N. Comyn. ANOTHER STORY. Two Stories 


By Jean InGELOw. 
TENET by Mie” Mews. (KEITH DERAMORE. By 


WORTH. the Author of *‘ Miss Molly.” 


THE STORY of a SPRING |SIDNEY. By Margaret De- 


MORNING, &. By Mrs. MOLEs- LAND. 


wort. Illustrated. LAST WORDS to GIRLS on 
NEIGHBOURS. By Mrs. LIFE at SCHOOL and after 
Mo.LeswortH,. Illustrated, SCHOOL. By Mrs. W. Grey. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO. 
New York: 15 East 16th Street. 


H. SOTHERAN and CO., BOOKSELLERS. 

GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTITU: 
TIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD. 

A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases. Specimen No. post-free. 

LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED, & CATALOGUED & ARRANGED. 

Telegraphic Address: Booxmen, Lonpon. Code, Uwnicopz. 








single Copies can be obtained, and Subscriptions are received. 





140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 
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STANDARD WORKS FOR THE LIBRARY. 


The LIFE of the DUKE of MARLBOROUGH to the ACCESSION of 


QUEEN ANNE. By Field-Marshal Viscount WOLSELEY. Third Edition, 2 vols. demy 8vo, with Portraits and Plans, 32s, 


The HISTORY of the GREAT FRENCH REVOLUTION. From the French 


of M. THIERS. By FREDERICK SHOBERL. With 41 Fine Envgravings, and Portraits of the most celebrated Personages referred to in the Work, 
Engraved on £teel by William Greatbach. 5 vols, demy 8vo, 36s. 


The FIFTEEN DECISIVE BATTLES of the WORLD. By Sir Epwarp 


CREASY. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. ; crown Syvo, cloth gilt, 2s. ; or canvas cloth, 1s. 


The HISTORY of the RISE and PROGRESS of the ENGLISH CON. 


STITUTION. By Sir EDWARD CREASY, late Chief Justice of Ceylon. Fourteenth Edition, crown 8vo, 6s. 


The HISTORY of ANTIQUITY. From the German of Professor Max Dunoxnr. 


By EVELYN ABBOTT, M.A., LL.D. 6 vols.demy 8vo. Each Volume can be obtained separately, 21. 


The HISTORY of the THIRTY YEARS’ WAR. From the German of Ayton 


GINDELY. 2 vols. large crown 8vo, with Maps and Illustrations, 24s. 


The LIFE of OLIVER CROMWELL. [From the French cf M. Guizor, By 


ANDREW SCOBLE. 1 vol. crown 8vo, with 4 Portraits, 6s. 


The LIFE of MARY, QUEEN of SCOTS. From the French of M. Mrener. By 


ANDREW SCOBLE., 1 vol. crown 8vo, with 2 Portraits, 63. 


The LETTERS of HORACE WALPOLE, Fourth Earl of Orford. Edited 


by PETER CUNNINGHAM. 9 vols. demy 8vo, with Portraits, £5 5s. 


The HEAVENS. By Anépfz Guitemy. Demy 8vo, with over 200 Ilustrations, 12s. 
The LIVES of the ARCHBISHOPS of CANTERBURY. By the Jate Watrmr 


FARQUHAR HOOK, Dean of Chichester. ST. AUGUSTINE to JUXON. 12 vols. demy 8vo, £9, Each separately (with the exception of III. [reprinting], 
IV., VI., and VII.), 15s. The New Series begins with Vol. VI. Vol. XII. is the Index. 


The NAVAL HISTORY of GREAT BRITAIN. By Wi11am Jamus. 6 vols. 


crown 8vo, with Portraits of Distinguished Commanders on Steel, 42s, 


The HISTORY of JERUSALEM. By Watrer Besant, M.A., and E. H. Parmer, 


M.A., late Professor of Arabic, Cambridge. Third Edition, larze crown 8vo, with Map, 7s. 6d. 
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